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— Structural Features of the Paris others are of the lightest possible description, 
ARDS Exhibition, more than 38,000 tons of steel and 2,000 tons 
of iron have been used in the construction 
ds. eT Ae 4 N previous articles} of the Exhibition buildings. 
he, dr, een Vee we have given ex-| The “ Entrée Monumentale,” at the Place 
\p * ra dy pression to our|de la Concorde, has a framework of steel 
0. : .& — A} opinion of  the| covered with wood and finished in staff as 
ndon, NE. ' we ~ Ey : main architectural | before described, It opens upon a pleasing 
t AY Ay features of the approach to the two Fine-Art Palaces, the 
asin #})," s a. Paris Exhibition, | larger of which covers a site nearly ten acres 
} = : wl and we now pro-jin extent. As the subsoil is of sedimentary 
NWSLZZZ//2// Lies} +=pose to discuss ina | nature, and was at one time covered by the 
Curses. general way some | river, the employment of piles became neces- 
i Floors, tructural details of the principal buildings. | sary in the foundations. The materials used 
As a preliminary it may be remarkedjin the construction of this building are 
: that the only permanent erections included principally stone, brick, and rubble, and in 
in the Exhibition are the two Art Palaces,}some parts béton. Stone is employed 
e Horticultural buildings, the Trocadéro,| exclusively for the front which faces the 
the old Galerie des Machines (now some-| central avenue, but the outer walls generally 
what altered and used for other purposes),|are of rubble faced with stone, and the 
and (unhappily) the Eiffel Tower, nowjinner walls of rubble and brick, also faced 
chiefly useful as the groundwork of illu-}with stone. A large quantity of steel 
sndon, te. minations, and as exemplifying the operation|is incorporated in the building, chiefly in 
of some new hydraulic lifts by the Com-/the roof and in the balcony flooring 
ale pagnie de Fives-Lille. All the other palaces]Cement work, armed with steel wire 
™ and pavilions are merely temporary, and|of large gauge, has also been applied to 
ill be swept away after the close of the|a considerable extent for roofing and other 
HILL, xhibition. purposes. Altogether the roof includes some 
The method of construction most gene- | 6,000 tons of steel, and comprises a central 
oe ally adopted consists in the erection of | dome about 230 ft. in diameter supporting a 
light steel skeleton cased with wood,|cupola of 23 ft. diameter, above which is a 
hich itself is covered with decorative and campanile, the highest point of which is 
other details composed of staf. This} 246 ft. from the ground level. The great 
material ig a combination of plaster and|dome, which was constructed by the firm of 
anvas formed and moulded in the following | Daydé & Pillé, of Creil, is supported by four 
, manner. A mould is first made of the | columns each consisting of two pairs of box- 
girders, between which spiral staircases rise 
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detail to be produced, and into this liquid 
plaster is poured to form the external 
urface of the casting. Pieces of canvas 
previously steeped in plaster and water are 
then introduced and pressed into the moist 
P aster contained in the mould. In this way 

strong crust about # in. thick is formed, 
which is strengthened by wooden rods 
eens the : interior framework of the 
‘ios casting. Expanded metz!, wire 
a = and sometimes nets of strong cord 
nie en employed as the bases for large 
Alte surfaces of plaster and cement. 

Ough several large pavilions are con- 
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The Citadel, Famagusta, Cyprus, from a water-colour sketch by Mr. Alexander Graham, F.R.1.B.A. 
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to the balcony floor, where the plates divide, 
one pair springing out askew to form arches 
over the side bays, and the other pair con- 
tinuing to the centre of the dome. At the 
point where the side plates of each column 
curve out towards the roof they are worked 
in scrolls, and these are replaced later by 
vertical and cross-ties. The roof trusses 
are so constructed that the resultants of all 
the lines of stress pass through the points of 
support to the ground, without subjecting the 
walls of the palace to strain of any kind. 

The Petit Palais, whose architectural 





' occasion, occupies an area of nearly 1? acres, 
_and is representative of steel construction 
only to a very limited degree. We therefore 
|pass on to the Exhibition buildings on the 
| Esplanade des Invalides. The principal 
jpalaces on the left and right hand, de- 
| voted to French and foreign industries 
|respectively, are of the lightest possible 

construction consistent with safety. Each 
: palace has one main and two side bays, the 


first floor being composed of three plates, 
one of which is bolted with angle-bars to 
the other two. Angles are also bolted to 
the edges of the plates and connected at 
intervals by stays. Transverse plate beams 
are provided for the floors in conjunction 
with lighter girders diagonally and vertically 
braced. From the first floor level one plate 
of each column continues up to the roof; 
another plate secured to the column by a 
gusset curves up to the centre of the roof, 
where it meets and is braced to another 
plate from the vertically extended plate of 
the column. The upper floors are formed 
almost exclusively of steel I-beams, with 2 
filling of armed cement, and a covering of 
wood. 

The buildings extending along the river- 
side on the right bank from the Pont des 
Invalides to the Quai de Passy, and on the 
left bank from the Pont des Invalides to the 
Gare du Champ de Mars, are lightly con- 
structed, and only those constituting the 
horticultural section will escape demolition 
at the termination of the Exhibition. Owing 
to the fact that the soil bordering the river is 
of alluvial origin some care was necessary 
in the foundations. In some instances the 
framework of the buildings is supported on 
cylindrical piers of stone sunk in the earth. 
The holes necessary for the formation of 
these piers were not excavated in the ordinary 
manner, but were sunk with the aid of an 

ingenious arrangement by which a cast-iron 

cone, weighing some 30 cwts., was alternately 

raised and allowed to fall upon the yield- 

ing soil. When a hole had been made to 

the depth of 8 ft. or gft. it was filled with 

fragments of stone and covered ty a heavy 








Noted almost entirely of timber, and 


features we have discussed on a previous 


casting of circular form. Some of the foreign 
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main columns from the ground floor to the 
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pavilions in what is at present called the 
Rue des Nations are built partly over the 
underground railway connecting the In- 
valides with the Champ de Mars. A notable 
building on the left bank of the Seine is the 
Palais des Armées de Terre et de Mer, having 
a facade of more than 370 yds. in extent. 
The framework is of wood connected by 
iron bolts and tie-rods, and the cement 
clothing of the skeleton was laid on in slabs, 
prepared with a backing of straw. These 
slabs were nailed to the timber frame, and 
the usual decorative coating of plaster was 
then applied. 

Adjacent to this building is the pavilion of 
the Creusot Iron Works, in the form of a 
dome, about 165 ft, internal height and 
140 ft. in diameter. The foundations 
nearest the river consist of rubble walls, 
and on the other side of the building of 
masonry piers. Inside the dome the centre 
portion of the floor is supported by a massive 
pier of rubble. The skeleton framework of 
the dome is built up of twenty-four ribs, 
which are heavy curved plate girders, the 
lower ends resting on steel rollers, each 
placed between two triangular steel beds 
attached tothe top ofa pier. At the height 
of 12 ft. the ribs are connected by horizontal 
box girders, and at similar intervals to the 
top by horizontal plate girders with diagonal 
bracing. A timber framework covers the 
outside of the dome, and upon this slabs of 
cement are laid and coated with a final layer 
of cement, which is painted red, 

The palace of Navigation de Commerce, 
near the Pont d'léna, has a facade of about 
480 ft., and is built with a timber framing 
on a system resembling that of the palaces 
in which steei forms the chief material of 
construction. The next building, devoted to 
forestry, hunting, and fishing, with a facade 
of over 600 ft. in length, has a family like- 
ness to its neighbour, being due to the same 
architects, MM. Tronchet & Rey. On the 
right bank of the Seine, the conservatories, 
designed by M. Charles A. Gautier, are 
worthy of notice. The framework is of 
extremely light girders and angle bars, nearly 
al] the metal being hidden by trellis-work. 
Each of these buildings measures about 
270 ft. long, 100 ft. wide, and 69 ft. high, 
and comprises a central nave with galleries 
and loggias at each side. Close to the Pont 
de l'Alma is the large Palais de Economie 
Sociale, approximately 330 ft. long by 100 ft. 
wide, very appropriately erected by eight 
co-operative industrial associations. The 
structure is almost entirely of timber, and it 
is said that steel framework was not adopted 
because there was no trade association for 
metal workers. We believe the frame of 
the Congress Hall is of steel with a filling 
of cement. Encroaching on the river front, 
the platform carrying the structure is sup- 
ported on piles driven into the river bed. 

Although usually described as if they 
were separate palaces, the principal buildings 
on the Champ de Mars really form one huge 
structure, enclosing within its walls a 
U-shaped area of more than sixty acres. 
Neither an external view nor a consideration 
of written measurements serves to convey 
any adequate impression of this phenomenal 
aggregation. Of the countless throngs who 
wander through and lose themselves in the 
labyrinthian halls and galleries into which 
the interior is divided, very few have any 
idea of the task performed by the architects 
and engineers responsible for these monu- 


mental works. Those to whom it is 
permitted to look behind the veil see more 
than they can possibly carry away, and find 
it difficult to convey to others any adequate 
impression of such fragments as they have 
been able to grasp. With regard to the two 
lines of palaces at either side of the Champ 
de Mars, it may be remarked that they are 
symmetrical in respect of area covered, of 
height, and the direction of their axes, 
although the architectural treatment is 
entirely different. The Palais des Mines et 
de la Métallurgie, on the left hand, which 
finds a counterpart in the Palais des Lettres, 
on the opposite side, has a facade of about 
315 ft. on the central avenue, and one of 
about 250 ft. parallel with the river. The 
grand eotrance at the junction of the two 
facades is surmounted by a lofty dome, and 
is flanked by pavilions, each containing a 
circular staircase giving access to the 
upper floor, and in addition there is 
a great staircase facing the entrance. 
A campanile surmounting the porch 
contains a carillon of thirty-two bells 
operated by means of a keyboard. This 
palace includes four galleries and a quad- 
rilateral hall surmounted by a lantern of 
similar shape. The steel framework of the 
building is sheathed in wood, over which 
is metal network and plaster, whilst the 
upper floors are formed of light steel girders, 
filled with cement on network and covered 
with wooden flooring. Adjoining the Palais 
des Mines is the Palais des Fils, Tissus et 
Vétements, measuring in round figures 
923 ft. long, 424 ft. wide, and §5 ft. high to 
the top of the lantern. Running throughout 
the length of the building are three main 
halls 88 ft. 6 in. wide, separated by two 
galleries 29 ft. 6 in. wide, and the two outer 
halls are bordered by other galleries and an 
arcade facing the Champ de Mars. In this 
way the palace is divided into nine longi- 
tudinal sections, each covered by a span 
of the roof supported by a series of 
trusses, In common with all the other 
palaces on the Champ de Mars upper floors 
are built in the galleries at the height ot 
about 23 ft. There are no features of 
special novelty in connexion with the struc- 
tural details of this building. Generally, 
it may be said that the stiff members are of 
I-section built up of angle-bars and plates, 
The columns are like plate-girders disposed 
with the webs in the planes of the trusses 
and extended at the upper part where the 
roof trusses commence, whilst the long struts 
and purlins are lattice-girders formed of light 
steel sections. Curved knee braces are 
attached to the columns for the support of 
the plate-built floor beams. For the erection 
of the steel framework a travelling tower was 
employed having a cantilever derrick and an 
upper working platform of ample size. This 
was first set up on the site of the arcade 
next the Champ de Mars, and by its aid the 
columns, connecting trusses, girders, and 
struts were erected seriatim from one end of 
the building to the other. The tower was 
then moved across the width of three 
and returned to a point parallel with the 
starting point, erecting another gallery on its 
way. A large travelling falsework was after- 
wards built in one of the wide spans, and 
followed on a track of 59 ft. gauge behind 
the travelling tower. 

By the aid of this falsework the roof 
trusses, 88 ft. Gin. wide, were assembled 





and erected, The traveller proper was 


mounted on four trucks running op ral 
24 ft. apart between the gallery colums 
Above the upper ends of the columns ty 
top of the traveller was extended to 4, 
width of about 40 ft. After assisting 
erecting the columns and trusses the tow, 
was moved back longitudinally, when t, 
overhanging derrick was utilised for fixing 
the purlins, whilst other connexions wep 
made from the platform. In all, four pig. 
forms were provided for this traveller: ty 
lowest, about 4 ft. above the ground lev! 
carried the engine ; the two next were sy 
ported by brackets; and the highest wa 
70 ft. above the ground, having two co». 
centric arcs of rails for the derrick. Whe 
changing the movement of the tower and 
falsework from a longitudinal to a transvere 
direction the structure was raised by jacks, 
and the trucks were then turned throu) 
an arc of godeg., so that they could runm 
transverse lines to the desired positin 
The architect for this palace was M. Blavette, 
and the contractors were MM. Morsant 
Laurent, Savey, et Cie., and the Société ds 
Ponts et Travaux en Fer. 

Crossing the Champ ce Mars the visitor 
approaches the Palais du Génie Civil ad 
the Palais de !'Education, forming one bui- 
ing, whose collective dimensions are vey 
similar to those of the palace devoted 
textiles. The decorative plaster work at the 
entrance pavilion, instead of being applied 
to metallic netting in the usual way, is fixed by 
sheets of thin metal cut so as to form projec 
ing tongues. Another feature of this palace 
and of the adjoining Palais de !'Educations 
the extreme lightness of the steel sections 0 
which the skeleton is formed. The architec, 
M. Jacques Hermant, has relied for strength 
less upon bulk of metal than upon eff 
ciency of bracing. All the members at 
built of tee-bars, angle-bars, and plates, aud 
no rolled girders appear to be used. Ths 
method of procedure certainly tended 
reduce the labour of erection, as 
small sections employed could be v7 
readily dealt with by the workmes. 
The main frame of the joint building 
is formed bye“ bents” of steel colums 
and roof trusses, each bent having «ist! 
columns about 38ft. high up to the 100 
trusses. Each column comprises two inte: 
secting web plates and twelve angles In 
appearance, the roof trusses consist of long 
and short spans occurring alternately ; bu 
as a matter of fact, they are simply balan 
cantilevers with independent connect?é 
trusses. Rigidity is afforded by placing &* 
columns in pairs braced by diagonal we 
All the trusses have inclined top chords # 
curved bottom chords with stiff vertical as! 
diagonal web members of angles and _— 
The top chords of T section include yr 
angle-bars, flange cover-plates, and - 
web plates; whilst the bottom chords ° 
I section are built of 2j-in. angle-bars, ap 
plates, and 8}-in. web plates. Between 
ends of the cantilever arms light lante® 


trusses are attached. The transverse bents 


spans|are braced at the level of and above tht 


balcony platforms by longitudinal lattice g 
ders, as well as by purlins and portal-sha 
braces between the columns. For the p¥ 
pose of calculation, a load of 102 Ibs. . 
square toot was assumed as the ed 
for the floors, and 24}1bs. per square 

for wind and snow pressure. a 
Three travellers were employed '° 

erection of the framework, and two of thests 
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a rally cisely similar in construction, were used 
Olumes erecting pairs of intermediate columns, 
ANS the heir connecting spans, and the balancing 

































































ntilever arms. These travellers were 
nounted on rails of 23 ft. gauge, and by their 
d one complete section of the skeleton 
completed at a time from end to end of 
he building; the middle section was then 
t up, and finally the columns and trusses 
the side galleries or aisles. The third 
aveller was used for the lantern trusses. 
During the erection of the first two sections 
he travellers were coupled by temporary 
nsverse struts. Each traveller consisted 
atimber-built tower of rectangular form 
ith a working platform measuring 47 ft. 6 in. 
34 ft. gin. at the height of about 54 ft. 
Above this plat- 
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hen the 
r fixing 
mS were 
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ler ; the 
d level, 
Te Sup 
Cst was 
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Dsverse bove the ground level. 
DY jacks, orm the lines, of 30 ft. 6 in. gauge, for a 
through ansverse girder crane were supported, at 
d run on he height of 83 ft. 6 in. above the ground, by 
position. xtensions of the tower posts. On the com- 
Blavette, ined travellers the two cranes served all the 
Morsant, pace on the front and at one side, and were 


“été des tremely useful in collecting together all the 
olumns and truss members; and the opera- 
ion of rivetting was facilitated by working 
platforms provided at various heights. All 
ctions of the framework were started from 
he same end of the building, and when the 
raveller had arrived at the end of its course 
it was moved to the next line of railg and run 


back to a position parallel with the starting 


e visitor 
ivil and 
e build- 
re very 
oted to 
k at the 
applied 


fixed by point, On the completion of the main halls 
Drojec he travellers were disconnected for separate 
palace use in the galleries. The lantern traveller, 


moving on lines of 29 ft. 6 in. gauge, had an 
xtended base and a working platform 69 ft. 
bove ground level. It was also provided 
ith a derrick for raising truss members 
rom the ground. M. J. Hermant was the 
architect and the contract was executed by 
Daydé et Pillé, of Creil, and the Société des 
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This Ponts et Travaux en Fer. 
ied Adjoining the Palais du Génie Civil on one 
5 the ide of the Champ de Mars, and the Palais 
very des Fils, Tissus et Vétements on the other, 
men. are the Palais des Industries Chimiques, 
silding land the Palais des Industries Mécaniques, 
lumas he architect being M. Paulin. Each of 
eight these buildings is about 456 ft. long by 
roof 453 ft. wide, and their internal arrange- 
inter ments include two wide transverse galleries 
; Ib and three large halls 88 ft. 6 in. wide, 


Separated by two galleries 29 ft. 6 in. 
wide. Beyond the outer halls are other 
galleries, and there is an arcade on the Champ 
de Mars front. 


scting In section these two struc- 
g the tures very much resemble the Palais du 
ties Génie Civil, although the details of construc- 
s and tion are not the same, and moreover the 
1 and methods of erection followed and the plant 
lates. used for this purpose were entirely distinc- 
io tive. The Palais des Industries Mécaniques 
6-in. Was built by duplicate travellers working to- 
s of gether and raising three connected trusses 
ange by the aid of derricks, Most of the collect- 
n the ing of the parts and the rivetting was per- 
ter formed at ground level, where also the 
ents machinery was placed in order to avoid as 
, the much as possible the employment of men in 
gi elevated positions. At each stage of the 
ped frection one gallery and one or two sets of 
put the cantilever arms and lantern trusses were 


per finished. Two different travellers were used 
um Nn Connexion with the building of the Palais 
foot des Industries Chimiques. One of these 

was used as a falsework for assembling the 
the truss members, which were hoisted sepa- 
e9¢, rately by travelling gantries, and rivetted 





together on the upper platform. The longi! 


tudinal galleries were first completed, then 
the roofs covering the main halls and the 
transverse galleries were finished in one 
operation by the traveller and falsework. 

It will be noted that the general order of 
erection and the direction pursued by the 
travellers were not alike in the case of the 
two palaces, but without reproducing plans 
and sections it would be impossible to make 
clear the exact details of procedure. Gene- 
rally, it may be said of the Palais des 
Industries Chimiques that the traveller was 
followed by the moving falsework at a dis- 
tance of one panel; and of the Palais des 
Industries Mécaniques, that sections of the 
framework, 118 ft. wide, were erected at one 
operation by the pair of travellers previously 
mentioned. MM. Daubet, Donon, et Cie 
were contractors for the Palais des Industries 
Chimiques, and M. J. Roussel was the 
contractor for the Palais des Industries 
Mécaniques. 

The Chateau d’Eau, at the head of the 
central avenue in the Champ de Mars, is 
also the work of M. Paulin, and is built on 
piers of rubble to the height of the immense 
artificial slope, in the centre of which the 
fountains are situated. The upper floor is 
of cement, strengthened by the addition of 
iron rods. Immediately behind the Chateau 
d’Eau is the Palais de |’Electricité, the two 
buildings being separated by a broad gallery, 
and in the tower at each end of this a 
novel example of floor construction is to 
be seen. The piers are of pentagonal 
form, and from each angle a girder extends 
towards the opposite angle, which it does 
not reach because it is intercepted by a 
similar member springing from the adjoining 
angle. The Palais de |'Electricité measures 
nearly 230 ft. in height, and is one of the 
most remarkable buildings in the Exhibition. 
It is built almost entirely of steel and glass ; 
its stupendous framework includes girders, 
each consisting of two box girders 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, connected by horizontal sections and 
diagonals, forming altogether a girder whose 
section measures 10 ft. by 4ft. Foundations 
several yards wide, above which are plates 
bedded in béton, serve to support the metal- 
work, Other plate-built girders are bolted 
to those first mentioned and curve towards 
the top, being joined at their upper ends by 
an arc supporting the roof. The sides of 
the palace are large windows with frame- 
work of light steel sections. 

Beyond the Salon d’'Honneur and the two 
Batiments de Chaudiére is the structure 
forming the Galerie des Machines in the 
Exhibition of 1889. At the present time 
this building is divided into three parts, two 
being halls devoted to Agriculture et Ali- 
ments, and the third is the Salle des Fétes, 
built inside the old Galerie des Machines. 
This hall will accommodate from 20,000 to 
25,000 persons, and measures about 535 ft. by 
460 ft. The dome, nearly 300 ft. in diameter, 
and 147 ft. high, is supported by eight columns 
in couples, each weighing 10 tons, and by 
eight others of smaller dimensions, Some 
difficulty occurred in connexion with the 
column foundations, in consequence of the 
loose nature of the soil and the presence of 
foundations left after the demolition of pre- 
vious exhibitions. Excavations to the depth of 
from 10 ft. to 23 ft. were necessary, and piles 
were used in some cases. The excavations 
were filled with béton and iron rods. This 
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skeleton being concealed by plaster-work in 
the usual manner, 

To sum up the impressions conveyed by 
examination of the temporary structures 
in the Exhibition, it may be said that there 
is very little new to be learnt from a con- 
structional point of view There is, never- 
theless, ample evidence of the versatile 
genius possessed by French architects and 
engineers, and of their capacity for appre- 
ciating the adaptability of iron and steel for 
structural work of various kinds. Moreover, 
the lesson may be taken to heart that, 
although we may have been pioneers in the 
application of iron and steel, we have now 
on our very borders a nation capable of 
conceiving and carrying to a successful issue 
constructional works of this type of the 
greatest importance, and probably of un- 
paralleled magnitude. 
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Z THE following letter, addressed 
The Decoration eae : 
of to the Dean of St. Paul's, ap- 
St. Paul's. 


peared in the Zimes and other 
daily papers on the 3rd inst. :— 


“ DEAR SiR,—Interest in the progress of the 
works at St. Paul’s remains unabated, and it will be 
a source of satisfaction to all admirers of Wren to 
find that some portions of the stencilling and some 
of the wooden rosettes which are attached to the 
stonework have been removed from beneath the 
dome. We venture to express the hope that the ex- 
periments now in hand will result in the cessation 
of work which, in our opinion, is out of sympathy 
with the character of the building and injurious to 
its dignity. We would specially direct attention to 
the panels which have been introduced, without 
reference to Sir C. Wren’s intentions, into the span- 
drels upon each side of the diagonal arches of the 
octagon. 

A new and prominent feature is also being added 
to the building which is open to grave question— 
namely, the red and gilded iron railing now being 
placed upon the main cornice, If a railing be 
necessary in this position to enable the mosaic and 
painted decorations to be seen, we respectfully sub- 
mit that it should be something extremely light, 
after the manner of many good examples in Italy, 
and that it should be devised so as to carefully 
abstain from affecting the proportions of the 
building or interfering with the design of the attic. 
The railing in question seems to us to have both 
these defects, and in this regard differs from the old 
railing at the west end, which not only avoids any 
interference with the architecture, but isa thing of 
beauty in itself. 

We trust that this new railing may be recon- 
sidered in greater sympathy with the architectural 
demands and qualities of our metropolitan cathedral 
and, if possible, abandoned. 

In the interests involved we are giving publicity 
to this letter, and remain, 

Dear sir, yours very faithfully, 
J. M. Brypow. ERNEST NEWTON. 
JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A. J. OLpRIp Scott. 
JouN F. BENTLEY. LEONARD STOKES. 


W. D. CAROE. A. SUGELOW. 
EDWARD W. MOUNTFORD, JAMES BROOKS. 
Tuos. E. COLLCUTT. E. R. ROBSON. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM. 
BASIL CHAMPNEYS. 
J. J. STEVENSON.” 


MERVYN MACARTNEY. 
ERNEST GEORGE. 
EDWARD 5S. PRIOR. 


We presume that the unknown name of Mr. 
“A, Sugelow” represents in reality Mr. B. 
Ingelow. To this letter the Dean of St. 
Paul's gave, on the 6th, what he evident!y 
thinks a very piquant and telling reply, as 
follows :— 
“ West Hoathley Vicarage, August 3, 1900. 

Dear Sir,—I have received this morning an 
address signed by yourself and a number of your 
friends relative to ‘the decoration of St. Paul's, 
which appears also in the Times of this morning. I 





fine hall is built almost entirely of steel, the 





will place it before my colleagues of the Chapter, 
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when I have the pleasure of meeting them after the 
vacation. 

I regret to notice that so far as 1 can remember 
not one of those who sign the address has shown 
his interest in the decoration of St, Paul’s by sub- 
scribing to the fund raised for that purpose. 

Yours traly, ROBERT GREGORY. 


J. M. Brydon, Esq.” 

It does not seem to have occurred to the 
Dean that people who take a keen and an 
enlightened interest in the architectural and 
decorative treatment of the interior of St. 
Paul's are not very likely to subscribe, and 
could not be expected to do so, when they 
have no confidence as to what use will be 
made of their money. To our thinking the 
fixing of a metal railing along the edge or 
nearly the edge of the cornice is a most 
pernicious proceeding, seriously injuring 
the monumental effect of the architecture, 
and the fact of its being supposed to 
be necessary in order that people may see 
the decorations properly is in itself a con- 
demnation of that portion at least of the 
decorative scheme. The decoration of a 
large interior should be a scheme to be 
visible and effective, as a whole, from the 
spectator’s ordinary standpoint on the floor 
of the building. If it is not, and you have 
to go along cornices and other points of 
vantage to see its details, the scheme is 
obviously not what it ought to be. 





A coop deal of attention has 
payed lately been drawn to the 
restoration of the fine old 
fragment of Malmesbury Abbey Church. 
The scheme, according to a recent article 
in the Western Daily Press, includes 
a good deal of necessary repair to the 
pinnacles and roofs of the nave aisles, 
and also to the remains of the “crossing” 
and piers which formerly supported the 
central tower. The west front, of which 
the southern half remains to a _ con- 
siderable height, has also become dangerous 
and it is proposed to rebuild the column of 
the south arcade between the present west 
wall and the old west front, and also the 
clearstory above it, so as to form an 
adequate support for the ruined part of the 
church. The estimated cost of the restora- 
tion is 10,000/. In the Builder of March 2, 
1895, will be found a general view of the 
Abbey from the south, and a large ground- 
plan which clearly illustrates the parts of 
the building now undergoing repair. It is, 
we understand, proposed, if funds permit, to 
restore the nave to its old proportions by 
rebuilding the destroyed north-west angle 
and the three bays of the north arcade, but 
for this further funds would be necessary, 
and the most important matter at present is 
to preserve the valuable remains of Norman 
date that exist. 





AN interesting and important 
Mont. addition to the judicial de- 

cisions on the law of light is 
made in the recent case of Born v. Turner, 
which will be found at length in Law 
Reports [1900), 2 Chancery Division, 211. 
As every one knows, there is a cardinal 
principle that a grant by a man of a portion 
of property carries with it the right to the 
easement of light over that portion which is 
not granted, so that if the, so to say, re- 
served part is subsequently sold, it is a 
servient tenement. In the recent decision 
of Mr, Justice Byrne this same principle is 
shown to apply to a grant by a mortgagee 
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of part of a mortgaged property. This is 
the long-and-short of the decision, but it will 
be seen that it is a distinct amplification of the 
legal principle. There can be nodoubt that this 
decision is sound, but, like most judicial judg- 
ments on the law of light, it is one enlarging 
and improving the position of the owner of 
the dominant tenement. There is also in 
this case to be noted a point which bears on 
recent discussions on this subject. The 
building of which the light was said to be 
obstructed was a vinery, and in the official 
reports we find this statement :—“ His lord- 
ship considered the plaintiff had proved 
some obstruction, and he therefore granted 
an injunction with costs.” In a recent 
article we asserted that damages should 
always be given in place of an injunc- 
tion, and can any one in this case 
doubt that substantial justice would have 
been done by the granting of damages? 
It may be annoying to be deprived of one’s 
vinery, but if one is, the person who renders 
ituseless may well pay damages, which 
would consist in the money produced by the 
sale of it, less what the materials would 
realise on the sale, and a further sum for 
diminished amenities. To prevent the ad- 
joining owner from building because a vinery 
is darkened appears to reduce the right to 
light to an absurdity and an injustice. 

In a long letter to the Zimes 
last week Dr. G. V. Poore 
drew attention to an example 
in “profitable sanitation” which has been 
set by the Manchester Corporation. He 
referred to the utilisation of Carrington Moss 
for the reception of the refuse from the city 
of Manchester. The results are certainly 
striking. In thirteen years the estate of 
1,t00 acres has absorbed more than half- 
a-million tons of refuse —“ordure and 
muck for fertilising, clinker and hard 
material for road~-making” —and the 
rentals have increased during the period 
from about one shilling to two pounds 
an acre. The suecess of this experiment 
has induced the Corporation to purchase 
about 2,500 acres of the adjacent Chat Moss, 
with a view to treating this estate in a similar 
manner. But as Dr. Poore gives no figures 
as to the cost of collection and Carriage of 
the refuse, it cannot be said that he has 
proved that the method of disposal is really 
“profitable”; it may be merely the least 
unprofitable method which the Corporation 
can discover. And when he goes on to 
ask, “Is there no possibility of bringing 
about a profitable interchange of produce 
between the great cities [of England} and 
the unreclaimed bog-land of Ireland?” we 
fear that the answer must be that the 
possibility is of the smallest. The cost of 
transport and handling would be too great. 
That the Manchester Corporation is not as 
enamoured of its system of refuse-disposal 
as Dr. Poore appears to be is shown by the 
fact that, privies and midden-closets are now 
being abolished in favour of water-closets. 
Undoubtedly it is a great pity that so much 


** Profitable 
Sanitation.” 





The Reno FROM the point of view 
F tar OF apers.. much can 
said in. favour of moving 





“stairways.” Two or three years ago we 


installed 
in a large retail shop in New York, ang a 


tioned some of its advantages. Since 
time the “Reno Inclined Elevator ” ( ompany 
has made great progress, and has installed 
numerous moving stairways, pot only ig 

shops, but at railway stations. The Ne, 
York elevated railways use these Stairways 

there ate five at the’ Paris Exhibition. .. 
one was opened to the public on Monday 
at the Crystal Palace. We had the oppor. 
tanity-of making a thorough inspection oj 
the latter last Friday, and found it in every 
way satisfactory. The motion was almog 
absolutely steady; there was none of tha 
wavy motion which is sometimes complained 
of in similar appliances. The moving 
incline consists of a series of hardwood 
boards, each about 4 in. wide and 2 ft. jong 
and each has its own rollers, which rm 
along angle iron rails. On the boards ar 
fastened a series of rubber covered long:- 
tudinal ridges, on which the passenger 
stands. The feet of the passenger are sii 
off at the landing by means of a com) o 
cast-iron prongs, which fit between the 
rubber ridges. The stairway at the Cryst! 
Palace has a capacity of 3,000 passengers 
per hour, and it is intended to put up six a 
seven more to the various galleries. Wher 
it is fully loaded with passengers about seven 
horse power is required, but when no one is 
on it the horse power the motor needs to 
exert is only one. The working is eco 
nomical, as an electric motor only consumes 
current in proportion to its load. It may be 
started or stopped at either end by simply 
pulling a handle. An essential part of the 
stairway is the moving handrail which is 
worked off the same shaft, so that they bot 
travel together. In this particular case belt- 
driving is used, but of course the motor could 
be geared directly on to the driving shaft i 
desired. Its price is greater than that of a 
ordinary electric lift, but its capacity is five 
or six times as large, and in the case o! 2 
lift the fire insurance companies oblige 
people to have a staircase as well, so that 
use a lift is much more expensive. Taking 
electricity at 4d. per unit, the cost of camy- 
ing a thousand passengers per hour up é 
moving stairway 20 ft. high would be about 


sevenpence. 


that 





: _.. THE selected works in the 
Pie Seatk” National Competition of Schools 
Kensingtoo. of Science and Art and At 
Classes are open to the public to view 
one of the Iron houses of the South ker 
sington Education Department. There 
nothing encouraging in the work done by 
the architectural students, among cither th 
measured drawings or the designs. The 
scarcity of exhibits in the measured drawing 
class is to be regretted ; country schools 
art should have exceptional opportuaities 
outside measuring work, which, combip 
with evening classes in building construction 
and drawing from life, make a good bass 
for an architectural education. That thes 
opportunities are neglected, and that the 
subjects students are set to work upon # 
ill-chosen and devoid of such qualities 
would be likely to inspire the student to do 
his best, is only too plainly evident '° the 
poor examples hung at South Kensingtos- 
With the measured drawings at such @ low 
ebb it is natural to find no high standar! 
among, the architectural designs, for Jess 
is hot an accomplishment to be procured at 
art schools“or' from text books, but 's the 
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outcome of previous experience among 
materials and among the buildings of the 
best periods of English architecture. For 
xample, the three designs from Glasgow 
for a bachelor’s country mansion that gain 
the distinction of bronze medals are com- 
imendable for dignified and monumental 
planning, but we question the utility of 
setting students to design in the Neo-Greek 
tyle. Young students can have only a 
xt-book knowledge of Greek architecture, 
nd, moreover, they should work in a style 
more appropriate to their own country. A 
silver medal is deservedly won by Mr. 
Shirley Harrison with his design for a 
market hall in a country town; but the 
materials should have been more clearly 
indicated on the drawings, and the detailing 
is far too meagre. A design for a village 
hall by Mr. F. J, Horth, with photos of care- 
fully-prepared models, would have been 
etter placed but for the absurd battening of 

alls and chimneys — a new and pre- 
iposterous fashion with some of the younger 
school of English architects. 





: By far the best design for 
Decorative . : 

Designs at South internal decoration, among the 
Kensington. students’ work, is that by Miss 
Vinifred L. Stamp, of the Regent-street 
Polytechnic School of Art, in her design for 
ithe decoration of the entrance hall of the 
Polytechnic. It is excellently drawn, and 
shows the essential qualities of decorative 
design in conception, arrangement, and in 
the charm of the colour scheme. The 
furniture and wood-carving exhibits show a 
tendency to smallness and overcrowding, 
a fault it is to be feared very common in 
work of this class. Mr. W. A. Martin, of 
Liverpool School, takes a gold medal with 
his design for a printed silk hanging ; many 
other of the designs for silk fabrics show 
considerable taste and skill in the choice of 
colours, It is noticeable that the best 
work in this class comes from schools 
where textile design is done in associa- 
ition with the materials and the method 
of its production. The embroidery and 
needlework maintain a high standard. 
The designs for white embroidery accom- 
panied by worked specimens, from Bel- 
fast, are good in design and well adapted 
for the materials in which they are thoroughly 
well carried out. The most encouraging 
work in this section is from the Royal 
College of Art, by Mr. Robert A. Dawson, 
consisting of a design for a fire-screen 
accompanied by the executed .work., The 


design is for appliqué work, well arranged | po 


and good in colour. In working it out, the 
head and neck of the figure would. have 
been better in appliqué than in long stitches. 
++ 
THE BRITISH ARCHA OLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. AT LEICESTER. 

THe Mayor of Leicester having invited the 
British Archzological Association. to hold its 
annual congress this year in that town, a large 
pty of the members assembled in the Museum 
edings on Monday, July 30, at 2.30 p.m. 
we Proceedings commenced by the M 

ayoress, Alderman and Mrs, Windley, for- 
mally welcom: my visitors to Leicester. The 





Marquis of Gran , the President of the Asso- 
n 


Cation, bei 

(ugh Sheri 
hgton, F.S.A,° épened the fifty-seventh 

Congress, and delivered a’ very able i 

rere. Dealing with the myth 


of Lei Mr. R. Smith- 


cester and the tradition which aseri 
ndation to King Lear, and his i 
beneath the ‘river Soar’ 


fou 
a vault 


to attend the meeting, the | 
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daughter Cordelia, he said the place was known 
from the very earliesc ages as a place of im- 
portance. Leicestershire was comprehended 
in the territory of the Coritani, but after the 
Roman subjugation it formed a part of the 
province of Flavia Czsariensis. By the 
Romans Leicester was named Ratze or Rhatze 
Coritanorum, derived from the ancient British 
Rath Coranied, meaning a fortress or strong- 
hold of the Coranians. The Roman roads 
Watling-street, Fosseway, Via Devana, and 
Saltway crossed portions of the county, and 
two of these—the Via Devana and the Fosse- 
way—passed through the town itself, but their 
course cannot now be accurately identified. 
Roman remains in considerable abundance and 
of great importance have been discovered in 
Leicester, many of which are now preserved 
in the Museum. Under the Saxons, Leicester- 
shire formed part of the kingdom of Mercia, 
and Leicester was its chief city and the 
seat of a Bishopric, and so remained until 
Ceolred, the seventh and last Bishop, removed 
the see to Dorchester. A mint was established 
at Leicester in the reign of Athelstan and con- 
tinued to issue coinage until the time of 
Henry if. When the Danes invaded and over- 
ran England in the ninth century, Leicester 
fell into their possession and became one of 
five great Danish burghs. It was recovered 
from their rule by the renowned Princess 
Ethelfieda, the warlike daughter of Alfred the 
Great, in 920, together with Chester, Derby, 
Northampton, and other towns. This wise, 
patriotic, and enlightened princess did much 
for the security and advancement of Leicester. 
She was the great fortress-builder of the tenth 
century, and is said to have rebuilt the walls of 
the town and added largely to the fortifications. 
She also reintroduced Christianity into the 
county and restored the churches which 
the Danes had destroyed. She died at her 
Castle of Tamworth in 922. Mr. Carington 
then passed in review the history and archz- 
ology of Leicester under the Normans, down 
through the succeeding centuries until the 
period of the great Civil War, in which struggle 
the county and town of Leicester took the 
Parliamentary side. With some comments 
upon the various places to be visited during the 
week a very excellent address was brought toa 
close with a cordial vote of thanks to the 
author, proposed by Dr. W. de Gray Birch, 
F.S.A., who said the Mayor in his opening 
remarks in welcoming the Association had 
referred to the loss of the title of “ city” which 
Leicester for many centuries possessed. 
He, Dr. Birch, did not think there would 
be much difficulty in recovering the 
ancient designation if Leicester were to 
proceed upon the same lines adopted by 
Westminster within recent years. Although 
it was thought there could not be a city with- 
out there being an Episcopal See and a Bishop, 
yet Westminster was an example to the con- 
trary, and he thought if the Corporation of 
Leicester sought out the way by which West- 
minster had attained its dignity, and adopted 
the same course, they would meet with the 
sane treatment. The opening proceedings 
then terminated, and the party were conducted 
to the Museum to inspect the large collection 
of Roman and other antiquities preserved 
there. Mr. Montagu Browne, the Curator, 
gave a lucid description of many of the objects 
of interest under his charge. The Museum 
ssesses one of the most perfect examples of a 
Roman milliare known in this country. It has 
suffered considerably from its former exposure, 
but the inscription can still in great part be 
deciphered, and reads as follows:— 
IMP. CA S 

DV ‘TRAMN. PARTH FD 

AMN HADRIANI 
POT IV cos Hl 


A RATIS 
H 

The date of the erection of the stone is 
A.D, 120-121. The examples of pottery found 
in Leicester and the suburbs, together with the 
large number of architectaral remains, tiles, 
and tesselated pavements all carefully labelled 
with the exact localities in which they were 
found, render a visit to this Museum most 
instructive and interesting. Anglo-Saxon and 
| Medizeval relics are also very numerous. The 
; ic age is well ed by many 
fine specimens of flint stone implements. 
|At the conclusion of the visit the members 
i to meet again later in the evening, 
‘when they were entertained by the Mayor and 
Mayoress at a conversazione given in the 





Museum Buildings and Art Galleries, which 





contain some celebrated. pictures by modern 


painters purchase by aid of a special bequest 
of 5,000/. 
Tuesday, Fuly 31. 

A special tramcar, provided by the tramway 
company, conveyed a large number of the 
members from the hotel to the Great Northern 
station, over a mile distant, whence they took 
train, at 9.55, for Hardy Stathern station. On 
arrival there waggonettes and other carriages 
were waiting, and the party, which had been 
augmented by other arrivals, enjoyed a lovely 
drive through the woods to Belvoir Castle. 
There is little to be said of the present castle 
from an archxological standpoint, as it is 
mostly a modern erection by James Wyatt. 
In 1816 the old castle was destroyed by fire 
There are some remains here and there of the 
old walls, and in the basement are severa! 
large groined and vaulted apartments, 
now used as wine cellars. The art trea- 
sures, the fine collection of pictures, and 
the magnificent gold and silver plate 
were inspected and admired. The party then 
took luncheon, subsequently examining the 
ruins of the foundations of the Priory of St. 
Mary Belvoir, which was a _ Benedictine 
establishment and a cell of four monks of St 
Albans, in Hertfordshire. The foundations 
only remain of parts of the buildings, and they 
have been greatly disturbed by the works of 
the light estate railway which has been care- 
lessly permitted to cut through the site 
Although there is scarcely anything archzeo- 
logical now remaining at Belvoir, yet the 
history and records of Belvoir Castle go back 
to Norman times. The old castle passed 
through many vicissitudes during the turbu- 
lent reigns of Stephen and Henry II., and in 
the Parliamentary war it was lost and won 
and won and lost again by both parties 
several times over. Mr. W. A. Carring- 
ton, who has been for a long time en- 
gaged upon the Rutland archives fur- 
nished a valuable and lengthy paper upon 
“ Belvoir Castle, the Priory and Monuments,” 
considerable extracts from which were read by 
the Rev. A.J. D. Astley. The evening meeting 
was held in the large Committee-room at the 
Town Hall under the presidency of the High 
Sheriff, Mr. R. Smith-Carington, when Dr. W 
de Gray Birch gave a description of some 
of the charters and other records of the 
Borough of Leicester. In the course of his 
remarks Dr. Birch said a charter in itself was 
simply a writing. The word charter was con- 
nected with the word character, and so the 
charter meant a document covered with 
characters. A charter could only be given by 
someone who had something to give, and the 
charters they would consider that evening were 
grants by the Sovereigns of England, giving 
away something they were entitled to re- 
ceive or possess—giving it away to some- 
one else, to a corporation or individual who 
was desirous of acquiring that possession. 
Had it not been for the charters granted 
to the burgesses of Leicester the town would 
simply be a parish or a conglomeration of 
parishes. It would be governed by the lord of 
the manor. But the moment the king had 
granted to his: faithful subjects in Leicester 
certain privileges the city or borough or town 
sprang into being. They knew nothing of the 
local management of Leicester until the twelfth 
century. At the end of that century King John 
—whom he, the speaker, regarded as being by 
no means so black as he had been painted— 
recognised the value of more closely knitting 
together the interests of the sovereign and the 
people, and he granted the first charter to 
Leicester, so far as they knew. It was he who 
first called the inhabitants of Leicester 
burgesses. This was a very valuable charter 
indeed, because in those days no man might 
go out of his parish without permission. 

Leicester was very fortunate in the number 
of its charters. Three were granted by 
Henry IIL, and twelve or fifteen by Edward III. 
Every succeeding king was approached by the 
Corporation of Leicester to confirm the charters 
granted by his That was a very 
important thing, and ought to be done even at 
this present day. A charter was a very valu- 
able possession indeed. They <oald do nothing 
without it, and could do everything with it. 
Acharter was above the law, for if an Act of 
Parliament was passed contrary to any clause 
of the charter they had only to produce the 
document in a court of law and say, 
“Here is our privilege which was granted 
in perpetuity; until that is altered by 
the sovereign at our surrender you can do 
nothing.” charters were worth the whole 
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known as the “ wast" or forest of Charnwood, 
described by Burton in 1622 as a “dearne and 
soli place,” Ulvescroft Priory was in- 
ally founded by Robert Earl of Leicester, nick- 
named “ le bossu,” the hunchback, for eremite 
friars about the year 1134. These friars 
most probably belonged to one of the 
very many independent brotherhoods which 


be | existed without any distinctive denomination, 


for the order of Austin friars had no existence 


should|at that early date, and the older order of 


series of charters ends with Charles II. 


Wednesday, August 1. 


The weather to-day was dull with heavy 
rain at times, nevertheless a goodly number of 
the members set out from the hotel in carriages 
for a driving day. The first place visited was 
Kirby Muxloe, where the remains of the old 
moated manor house known as Kirby Castle 
were described by Mr. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. 
The house must have been very extensive, bat 
only the gatehouse and some portions of towers 
now remain. Mr. Gotch had prepared plans 
of the existing buildings and an outline plan 
of the foundations of the entire residence. The 
exact date of the building is not known, but it 
is believed to have been erected by . Lord 
Hastings about the year 1476. The “ maunch,” 
the heraldic form of a sleeve, the cognisance 
of the Hastings family, is perceptible on the 
canted angle of the right hand turret in the 
diaper of blue bricks which is worked in a 
diamond pattern over most of the walling, and 
the initials “ W. H.” are carved over the archway 
of the entrance. It is of red brick, with stone 
windows and doorways and other dressings, 
but the stone has been used sparingly and only 
in the central block. It was fortified and gur- 
rounded with a moat which is still wet... The 
lower stories of the octagonal towers flanking 
the entrance gateway are pierced for the 
cannon of the period, and are elsewhere 
loopholed for archery. The grooves for 
the portcullis are very perfect, and the 
circular turret staircase of brick is in 
good preservation, otherwise the remains are 
much neglected and are going to decay. 
Leaving Kirby the party proceeded to Groby, 
where Mr. I. C. Gould gave a short paper upon 
the history of Groby Hall and Castle, from 
which it seems that the oldest part of the Hall 
was built by one of the Ferrars family, who 
possessed the property for some 200 years, 
most probably out of the materials of the ruined 
castle close by ; the windows, however, in that 
case must be later insertions. Edward Grey, 
who became Lord Ferrars of Groby, was the 
next possessor, and from him descended 
Thomas, first Marquis of Dorset, who, in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, built the 
brick portion of the present patchwork man- 
sion. He died in 1501. Leland visited the 
place in 1540, and in his “Itinerary” has left 
a description of the buildings as he saw them. 
Much that Leland saw has disappeared, but 
this part remains as described by him. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the asso- 
ciations of Groby is that connected with 
Elizabeth, the Queen of Edward IV., who 
passed much time in this old hall. Passing to 
the back of the hall, under Mr. Gould’s guid- 
ance, the members were shown the keep 
mound and a few adjoining earthworks, all 
that now remain of the once important castle 
of Groby. The castle was destroyed by 
Henry II. at that critical period when he 
reduced the power of the lords so effectually 
after the feudal revolt of 1173-4, and never 
from that day was any attempt made to re- 
build the castle. No one can say when the 
earthen mound was first raised. It may be 
that this fort, like that at Bakewell in Derby- 
shire, owes its first existence to the troublous 
times of the Saxons and Danes when, early 
in the tenth century, the neighbouring town 
of Leicester was so hotly contested. In the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary, it 
may also be that the mound was thrown up 
by the Norman lord in the eleventh century. 
Whether its existence is due to Saxon, Dane, 
or Norman, it is tolerably certain that its 
defences at first must have been of wooden 
stockades or palisades, and that many years 
must have elapsed before the stone keep 
appeared upon its summit, the remains of 
which in solid masonry still exist, From 
Groby the archzeologists proceeded to Ulves- 
croft Priory, where Mr. Patrick, hon. sec., read 
a paper upon the history of the house and 
described the remains of the buildings. Situ- 
ated within the borders of what was anciently 


Austin canons, although well known, was not 
fully established until 11 All that is known 
concerning these early friars of Ulvescroft is 
that they “professed a regular life,” and that 
none could assume the office of priors, “ except 
elected by common consent the brethren 
according to the rule of the blessed Augustin.” 
The great preaching orders of friars were not 
established by Papal Bull until 1215-16. Mr. 
Patrick illustrated his remarks by a ground 
plan of the priory, enlarged from one drawn 
by the late Mr. Gordon Hills in 1862, no altera- 
tion in the remaining buildings having taken 
place since that date. Some parts of the 
ruins are of the Early English period, con- 
sisting of a portion of the western end 
of the south wall of the nave, with the 
triangular head of a buttress ly 
built into the later tower wall, and two 
doorways in the south wall, one of which 
opened into the north walk of the cloister, the 
other into a sacristy. There are also the 
remains of a window of this period, situated 
sufficiently high up to enable the cloister roof 
on this side to pass beneath it. With the 
above exceptions the ruins of the church as we 
see them to-day belong to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The Early English Church 
probably consisted only of a nave and chancel. 
Toward the middie of the fifteenth 
century the west end of the nave was taken 
down to allow of the erection within its length 
of the present tower. The weathering of the 
steep roof of the nave may be seen on the 
eastern face of the tower wall, and also traces 
of the flatter roof which succeeded it on the 
erection of the upper story towards the end 
of the fifteenth or early in the sixteenth 
century. No traces remain above ground of 
the north aisle except a little part of the 
north-west wall, with a doorway of late 
date, which opened into a turret at its 
north-west angle. Remains of the large 
windows which lighted the chancel 
show them to have been of very elaborate 
work, and there are remains in the south wall 
of the chancel of what must have been a very 
beautiful canopied sedilia of three seats, with 
a piscina adjoining. Some of the corbels 
which carried the principal timbers of the late 
flat roof remain, and a good deal of the early 
plaster still adheres to the masonry. Of the 
domestic buildings of the priory there are more 
remains than of the church, although they are 
but fragmentary. The west wall of the guest 
house has remains of two Early English 
windows now built up, and some roof tim 

of the sixteenth century. It is now used asa 
barn. Of the refectory, which occupied the 
south side of the cioister, only portions of the 
south wall remain, with indications of the 
pulpit which was corbelled out from the wall, 
The parlour, situated at the south end of the 
east walk of the cloister, remains and 1s now 
part of the farmhouse. The ground between the 
north wall of this house and the south wall of 
the church is now quite open, and one can only 
conjecture that next to the parlour was the 
slype and beyond it the square chapter-house, 
and then the sacristies close to the church. 
The walls are of Early English date, but the 
windows are insertions of the Tudor period. 
In the floor of this apartment, which is of 
square red tiles, at about the centre, is a cir- 
cular stone 19 in. in diameter. From this stone 
the tiles are laid in curved form, north and 
south, the whole length of the room, radiating 
outwards east and west in the shape of the 
arms of a cross, the tiles being cut to suit the 
curves. There is no clue to the meaning of this 
curious arrangement, but the stone has a deep 
dark red stain upon it, which local tradition 
says is blood. The whole of the buildings 
were surrounded by a wall, which in parts 
remains, and beyond the wall a moat, which 
also can be traced ; the moat terminated at the 
north and south ends in a series of fishponds, 
which extended along the entire west front. 
Pouring rain coming on again a hasty retreat 
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visit made to the ruins in Bradgate Par 
the birth of the unfortunate Lady Jan 
Grey. chapel contains a fine altar jan 
with recumbent effigies of a knight andj, 
but who they represent is not known. Prep 
through Thurcasion, the birthplace of Latin. 
Leicester was reached about six o'clock. 1, 
evening meeting was held in the large 
room of the Grand Hotel, and was ye 
attended, under the chairmanship of y, 
Perkins Pick, the President of the Leicester 
shire Architectural and Archweological Society 
A paper was read by Mr. C. H. Compton, yp 
on “The Abbey of St. Mary de Pratis,” whig 
was founded in 1143 by Robert Earl 4 
Leicester, the same who founded the Prion 
of Ulvescroft. The chief historical event cp. 
nected with the Abbey is the reception by th: 
Abbot of the fallen Cardinal Wolsey and 4\ 
death there in 1529. A paper on the “ Romy 
Roads of Leicestershire” was also read by ¢ 
Bellairs. : 
The report of the proceedings of the remain. 
ing three days will be given in our next issue 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

WITH musical instruments in their mais 
function as producers of musical sounds we ar 
not directly concerned in these columns. Bu 
they form a very interesting class of objecs 
even when merely studied by the eye in ther 
dumb state, and we recommend our reader 
even those who are not specially musical, t 
take an opportunity of inspecting the collection 
of musical instruments, from the most ancient 
to the modern period, now on view at the 
Crystal Palace. Many of the ancient ones are 
exceedingly interesting as examples of wha 
may be called the naive ingenuity of hal- 
civilised people in fashioning something whic 
will produce such musical or quasi-musial 
sounds as they desire to produce ; and modern 
instruments show a great deal of ingenios 
and highly-finished make and mechanism 
Few of those, for instance, who hear an orches 
tra from time to time, and know that bassoon: 
are among the instruments (for they see the 
word down in the list of the band appended 
the programme), have any idea of the peculiar 
and ingenious construction of a bassoon, and 
the manner in which, to bring it to a convenieat 
length, the lower part of the tube is returnees 
on itself, the whole tube being worked, we 
believe, in one piece of wood at first, and thes 
cut and joined the reverse way, the lower pat 
having a kind of boot form; a very ne 
achievement in woodwork, to say the leas. 
It is interesting to trace the gradual develop 
ment of the different wind instruments,—tvte 
oboe, and clarinet, from the simpler forms 
the more highly finished and elaborated inst 
ments of the present day. Among the curios: 
ties of the collection is a glass flute, date 15!?. 
we believe a good many were made al one 
time. The tone would probably have been 
poor. Then there are the exceptional inst 
ments, of exceptional shapes ; the krumm 
horn (“crooked horn”), a wood instrumen 
with an angle in the middle which give " 
rather the shape of a prawn; , 
basset-horn, a wood wind instrument, the 
use of which was dropped for some tim 
and has been revived; it is something 
like a clarinet with the mouthpiece end, “0 
two or three inches, bent at an angle, and 
bell end bent in the opposite direction ; #f ¥° 
are not mistaken, this has also sometimes bec? 
known as “krumm-horn,” in consequence of ‘ 
bent ends. Another special shape 's s¢¢? 
the Cor Anglais, with the tube expanded '! 
a round bulb close to the open end. _ a 
It is an interesting point in connexion Wl 
musical instruments that their precise make 
shape, and finish seems to have been much du, 
in all times, to a certain instinct and acqt! 
faculty rather than to any scientific — 
No one, probably, who was asked to argue 


on scientific prin oe oo eeabet 





iven or can be given for the adoption of 
shape “yg out by the gre 
Ital makers, and followed ever sine 
They seem tohave arrived at it bya —_ 
instinct and experience, and ne one 5a 
able to improve upon it, or even to make ins=™ 

ts equal in effect to the old ones. 
ect of time in mellowing the ™4 





Afterwards the drive was resumed, and a 
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one of the old Italian violins ; but we may 
yspect that there is more than this ; 
at there was a kind of acquired instinct 
mong the old makers which could not be 
ned or handed down. Similarly, a well- 
mown modern pianoforte-maker told us 
hat it was impossible for a modern 
orkman to reproduce the ancient spinet with 
he same effect, even with the action of an old 
e before him as a model, or to repair or re- 
nstate the notes that were gone in an old one ; 
hat was some sleight of hand or trick of craft 
n the making which was lost to us. The 
isitor to the Crystal Palace collection will 
obably come to the conclusion that the same 
as the case with some of the very ancient 
ind semi-barbarous instruments of which 
xamples are to be seen. Some of these are 
ry singular in shape and contrivance, 
jidently evolved from practical experiment in 
nding out the right shape. There is a reed 
ute for instance, of ancient Egyptian make, 
onsisting of a long reed and a short one 
ound together parallel : it is difficult to under- 
nd the precise object of this arrangement, 
t no doubt it answered to some special 
ature inthe popular tune-making of the day. 
he instruments of barbarous tribes, of which 
ere are a considerable variety in the collec- 
on, afford a curious study of idiosyncracy in 
e shaping and putting together of materials 
or producing noises of different kinds. A pair 
kettle drums from Egypt (date not given) 
e curiously like models of the modern 
chestral instrument under that name ; hemi- 
pherical metal cups with a skin stretched across 
hem, only quite diminutive—about 6 in. 
iameter. 
As has been often observed, the artistic 
esign and treatment of musical instruments 
ems to be almost in inverse ratio to their 
usical value. Early viotins of undeveloped 
orm are often richly carved and ornamented, 
hile the perfected manufacture of an Amati 
t Straduarius has only the beauty arising from 
ts finely-finished curves and the simple and 
tvere ornament of the line of ebony inlay 
ound the margin known as the “ purfling.” 
here is in this collection, certainly, one 
emarkable Straduarius, elaborately inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and ebony on the sides, and 
lso round the margin, in place of the usual 
plain purfling. This is a curiosity, as only 
bout a dozen examples with this kind of inlay 
re known to exist; it is said to be an early 
production of the maker, and there is a 
adition that it belonged to the royal family 
bt Spain. That is the kind of history one 
would have expected ; it was a show instrument, 
ade for some great personage who thought 
more of appearances than of musical tone. 
here can hardly be a doubt that the inlay 
must be detrimental to the tone, and that the 
enowned maker knew this, and only produced 
; few of these over-ornamented instruments to 
ratify the individual tastes of wealthy patrons. 
but the violin, in an artistic sense, is something 
ike an oar or a boat; the mere perfecting of 
's shape for the required object gives it a 
‘duty of its own. This is hardly the case 
with the wind instruments. The older and more 
wage instruments, the early clarinet, and the 
va a becq, a flute played through a mouth- 
I nr at the end, are more pleasing in outline 
Pid appearance than the modern wind instru- 
rents of the same types, covered with metal 
“cys Which facilitate execution, but spoil the 
simplicity of th 
Rp ¢ form. Some one has had the 
oy reproduce a type of trumpet seen in 
ube a Pompeian paintings of gladiators—a 
set, lich makes almost a complete circle, 
nd piece at one end and bell at the other, 
~ sh strengthened bya kind of tie or stay 
’ ra hy diameter of the circle. It is an 
apabil leobject in a picture, but its musical 
salle are are probably very restricted. The 
extinct in Contains several examples of that 
which instrument the serpent, the function of 
lcontrasfe now supplied by the double-bassoon 
beliey /agotto) or the bass-tuba, but which we 
of lig was in occasional use within the memory 
rather © man. Its manufacture must have been 
abe tie Operation ; it is a wooden 
Ore of ann WOO increasing conically from a 


about 3 


about § in. at the metal mouthpiece to 
Bit i; here or 4 in. wide at the open end ; it is 
bometh: otal length, but made in convolutions 
whence the _ B. serpent in movement— 
th . The peculiar shape, like 

© bend backward in the bassoon, is saaathy 


Po Teduce it to ma 
“ff nageable length, and has no 
secon sound. Of those exhibited at the 
¢ tubes are all black, but whether they 








are of black wood or the surface is coloured is 
not easy to see when they are under glass. 
Their tone must have been coarse and rough ; 
and indeed there is a story of Handel, on first 
hearing the instrument and its name, venting 
a sarcasm to the effect that “it was not the 
kind of serpent that tempted Eve, at all events.” 
_ The pianoforte is an instrument which gives 
little lead or suggestion to the designer for its 
exterior appearance; it has not, like instru- 
ments of the violin family, a form arising out of 
and governed by musical requirements ; it is 
rather a case containing a sound-producing 
mechanism, and might be of twenty different 
shapes without the sound being in any way 
affected. Hence the pianoforte has always 
been, so to speak, a piece of furniture, and its 
design has partaken of the good or evil quali- 
ties of the furniture taste of the day. There is 
a square pianoforte here, made by the house of 
Erard for Napoléon, as a gift to Marie Louise, 
which is an admirable design in perfect taste ; 
and many of the small square instruments of 
the early days of Broadwood and Erard are far 
superior, as regards taste in design, to most of 
the grands turned out by the same firms 
in the present day. In fact, it would seem 
that in these latter days the pianoforte alone 
has lingered behind the recent improved taste 
in furniture, and the reason probably is this, 
that (in this country especially) the great 
modern development in musical education and 
knowledge, which led to so many people 
desiring to have a good pianoforte, occurred in 
the earlier Victorian days ; and the pianofortes 
being cased according to the furniture taste of 
that desolate period, this form, with the 
decanter-stopper legs, became fixed as the 
accepted form for a pianoforte, and has main- 
tained itself ever since. There is an occasional 
effort to produce something better ; but gener- 
ally speaking, while the purchaser of other 
kinds of furniture can find things that are in 
good taste ready-made and on sale, he can 
seldom find a good piano with any design 
about it; and if he cannot afford to have one 
made to order he must take the conventionally- 
accepted form which the pianoforte-maker 
offers him. 

The organ also is a case with music-machinery 
inside it, and may be treated in all kinds of 
different ways without interfering with its 
musical effect ; but the design of the organ 
has never sunk so low as that of the pianoforte, 
because the ranks of pipes, which are the 
sound-producing medium, have a_ character 
and a grandeur of their own, and can be freely 
used as an element in design, while the piano- 
forte-strings cannot ; there is nothing effective 
in their appearance, and they would be liable 
to injury if exposed. There are of course no 
large organs at the exhibition ; one might as 
well attempt an exhibition of houses as of organs. 
There are, however, two interesting examples 
of ancient organs on a small scale. One 
of these indeed may be rather called an 
organ cupboard than an organ ; this is the 
Flemish instrument said to have been the pro- 
perty of Elizabeth daughter of Charles I. ; as 
it appears here it is simply a specimen of fine 
and elaborate carved wood open-work, for no 
indication of an organ appears. The other is 
the very pretty little instrument, with a front 
of small pipes, a German example of the 
seventeenth century, and called in the cata- 
logue—wrongly we think—a “Positive.” In 
the language of older organ-building days in 
Germany a “ Positif’ was an organ which was 
built into its place, as distinguished from a 
“ Portatif,” which could be carried about. This 
little instrument is self-contained and not too 
large to be moved about, and we should 
say that it was properly a “ Portatif.” 
The original meaning of “Positif” is 
illustrated by the meaning which it came 
to have in the days of large organ-build- 
ing in Germany. In most of the great 
organs of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the pipes belonging to the lighter 
portion of the organ, represented by the lower 
row of keys—what is called in England the 
“choir organ”—were built separately, for 
decorative reasons, as a small organ in front of 
the main edifice. As this small or “choir” 
organ was about the size of the built-organs, 
the “ Positifs,” of earlier days, it got to be 
called the “ Positif,” and the word is used in 
German organ-music to this day. Thus, while 
the “Positif” originally meant the largest 
kind of organ, it came ultimately to mean the 
smaller or light part of the organ ; and we may 
take it that the “ Positif” of the late reriod 





represented an instrument of the same size 





and t as the original “ Positif,’ when the 
word signified the largest organ made ; other- 
wise the expression would not have been used. 
But these “ Positifs’’ could never have been 
moved about ; they were built organs, only on 
a small scale. 

The keyboard instrument department in- 
cludes two small examples of modern organs 
of special type ; a “ Hope-Jones” organ, the 
peculiar system of which is well known, and a 
“ Caslon” organ, which, as we learn from a 
pamphiet that has been sent to us, is an organ 
contrived to combine in a very small instru- 
ment a variety of effects which generally 
require separate stops and keyboards to realise 
them ; ¢.g. a 16 ft. stop on the manual of which 
only the lowest key that is struck sounds, thus 
supplying a pedal bass without the pedal key- 
board, and a “ melodic stop” in which only 
the highest note of the chord struck is 
sounded. One object of this is to meet the 
cry which is being raised by architects and 
others for smaller organs. We have not 
much sympathy with this; but there are 
cases, as in a small chapel, where only a very 
small organ is possible, and the Caslon organ 
seems worth attention for such cases. The 
specimen at the Crystal Palace, however, was 
not available for hearing, and we should prefer 
to hear one before expressing any decided 
Opinion as to its value. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Quarterly has a forcible article on “ The 
Ethics of Cremation,” one point of which is 
to argue that the general adoption of crema- 
tion would be a serious danger to the commu- 
nity in destroying all traces of foul play in the 
case of poisoning, and thereby opening a 
door of safety to the poisoner. This argument 
has been brcught forward before, and we 
think, here as elsewhere, is somewhat exagge- 
rated. In regard to the hygiene question, the 
article reasserts Seymour Haden’s views as to 
the advantages of what he called the “ earth- 
to-earth”’ system of burial, and the argument 
on this aspect of the subject is torcibly 
put. There is one hygienic considera- 
tion in regard to cremation which is 
not mentioned here, and which we have 
rarely if ever seen alluded to in any polemical 
writing on the subject, but which is surely a 
very important one : viz., suppose cremation 
universally established by law, what is to be 
the effect of the immense amount of burning of 
bodies which will take place in crowded dis- 
tricts, and of the escape of all the products of 
the combustion of bodies into the air? We 
hardly think the advocates of cremation 
have realised this. The same number of the 
Quarterly contains an article on “A British 
School in Rome,” in support of the proposal to 
establish such an institution. It is pointed out 
that in Italy, and above all in Rome, “ classical, 
medizval, and modern interests are indis- 
solubly united, frequently in the same building 
or on the same site ; while the materials for 
study are as rich for the historian and artist as 
for the archzologist.” 

The Architectural Review (Boston) devotes its 
illustration plates entirely to a house “on” (as 
they say in America) Locust-street, Phila- 
delphia, by Messrs. Frank Miles Day & 
Brother. The house is worth this special illus- 
tration, however; it has a fine and rather 
unusual plan, and the :interior detail, founded 
on Elizabethan and Jacobean types, is very 
well considered. “The Characteristic Archi- 
tecture of the Nineteenth Century” is the 
subject of a long article by Mr. J. R. Coolidge, 
Junr., with a number of smail illustrations 
from photographs of modern buildings. The 
English buildings included among the illustra- 
tions are St. George’s Hall, the Reform Club, 
and Mr. Webb’s Grain Silo at Greenwich ; 
rather a curious selection, ignoring entirely the 
English Gothic revival. 

The most interesting subject illustrated in 
the Berliner Architekturwelt is “ Moderne 
Luster-fayencen”; at least, the illustrations 
under this head show really pretty and artistic 
design, which cannot be said of anything else 
in the number. 

In the Art Fournal Mr. S. Fisher concludes 
his article on “ The History of a Tower "—the 
Jewel tower at Westminster. The title of 
another article, “An Illustrator of Blake,” at 
once attracts attention, seeing that we had been 
accustomed to regard Blake as his own illus- 
trator. However, Miss Celia Levetus, the 





illustrator in question, appears to be only work- 
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iGdtations reproduced, Unowgh very charuing 
i ons gh very ing 
in themselves, are hardly in the spirit of Blake, 
but the small drawing of “The Little Boy 
Found” might have been done by Blake him- 
self, as far as feeling goes. If there are more 
like this, Miss Levetus is doing a good work. 
The Studio (uty 16) publishes. a rhapsody on 
Rodin’s of curiosities in the pavilion 
outside the Paris Exhibition. No words in the 
vocabulary of modern so-called criticism seem 
sufficiently exuberant to characterise this collec- 
tion of half-finished and contorted sketches, in 
which genius contends with waywardness 
and eccentricity. When M. Rodin produced 
the “Age d'Airain” he was, or was on the 
way to be, a great sculptor, and we may recall 
that we recognised the remarkable character 
of that work, exhibited at the Academy many 
years ago, when it was passed over by other 
critics as far as we noticed. But the collection 
of works in the gallery at Paris, with the 
ghoul-like Balzzc thing in the centre, suggests 
the words of Lear—“ Oh ! that way madness 
lies.” A short article on the subject of “The 
Royal Academy and Architecture” suggests, 
quite truly, that the Academy does not give to 
architecture the attention which is rightly its 
due; but any weight such a protest might 
have had is discounted by the weak selection 
ut drawings for comment and _ illustration, 
which consist only of things of minor interest, 
picturesque sketches of small houses, &c. 

The Engincering Magazine includes articles 
on “ Electricity in the British Collieries"’ and 
on “Commercial Organisation of the Machine- 
shop.” This latter is a very practical and 
sensible article. Among the suggestions made 
we may quote the following :— 


“If the factory occupies several floors it will be 
decidedly an economy to have, so far as possible, all 
supplies needed on any one floor in a storeroom on 
that floor. I have in mind a factory where the 
elevator was kept going all day long carrying goods 
to, and distributing material from, the storeroom, 
which was on the top floor. Every workman who 
needed material was compelled to go up the eleva- 
tor, and if he wanted 2 in. of steel, he was given a 
long bar, which he took down to the first floor, and 
after cutting off his 2 in, he had to take the 
remainder of the bar up to the top floor again. At 
the same time, this concern was spending liberal 
amounts for the purchase of modern machine 
tools.” 

Feilden’s Magazine contains an article on 
z aeerting Machinery” by Mr. M, Powis 

Cc. 

The Antiquary contains an article on “ St. 
Katharine in Art, Legend, and Ritual,” by Mr. 
J. Lewis André ; and a note on “A French 
fype of Bronze Axe” found at Hull in 1884, 
and which passed into the possession of Mr, 
T. Sheppard, who writes the communication. 
The axe-head, as figured, is of peculiar 
character, but we are not sure that the argu- 
ment that it is of French origin is quite made 
out. 

The Genealogical Magazine inclades an illus- 
tration of the arms of Cape Town, and an 
article on “ Unheraldic Charges,” illustrated by 
the arms of some eminent men of science— 
ricrschell, Sir W. Crookes, as well as others ; 
although we observe that the writer of the 
article rather opposes the argument that 
“charges’’ illustrating some achievement or 
invention are unheraldic, maintaining that on the 
contrary “they are very much in the spirit of 
true heraldry, which, in the wording of ancient 
grants, seeks to perpetuate the memory of 
worthy deeds,” This appears to be an attempt 
to import common sense into heraldry ; and 
the writer (Mr. Fox-Davies) observes that 
‘however unheraldic a charge may appear by 
reason of its modernity, in the generations to 
come it attaches to itself a certain honour as a 
hereditary commemoration of the peculiar 
reason which led to its original choice.” In fact, 
it appears that “unheraldic” only means novel, 
and Mr. Fox-Davies argues that what is modern 
now will be ancient some day. We will go so 
far, however, in opposition to “unheraldic” 
charges, that we think heraldic charges should 
be symbolical rather than realistic, In this 
respect the Crookes shield, figured in the 
article, is quite heraldic ; those of Herschell and 
Vavasseur, bearing more or less realistic repre- 
sentations, respectively, of a telescope and a 
cannon with a shield, are hardly heraldic ; 
they are too pictorial. The motto of the Vavas- 
seur shield, which bears this gon and two 
bombshells with flames proceeding from them, 
is rather amusing in its incongruity—“Tout 
par faveur Divine.” 

The Fortnightly Review contains an article by 


THE, BULLDER. 


Fig. 1—Domed Apartment in the Porta Giuliana, Nicosia. 





Mr. Arthur Symons on “ The Art of Watts,”—- 
writing which is meant to be eloquent, but 
which is to our apprehension over-wrought and 
exaggerated in style and expression, rather 
of the nature of rhapsody than of true criticism. 
Mr. vp we seems rather to aim at being a 
second Ruskin, making fine writing about art, 
more for the sake of the fine wrifing than for 
criticism in the true sense. 

Scribner contains an article on “ Loches,” by 
Mr. Ernest C. Peixotto, with the author's illus- 
trations, which, neither large nor numerous, 
are very good as far as they go. Under the 
heading, ‘The Field of Art,” Mr. La Farge 
contributes some remarks as to “ The American 
Academy at Rome.” He thinks there is a 
special chance for the Americans to get the 
best advantages from such an institution while 
escaping its disadvantages, because Americans 
are not, like the art students of other nations, 
fettered by any associations of a past art 
history ; in which there may be truth. 

The Pall Mall Magazine contains an interest- 
ing and picturesque article by Mr. Wedmore 
on the country of Constable, under the title 
“ With Constable” ; the description of a walk 
through the country where Constable most 
lived and painted. The article is written with 
special reference to Lucas’s set of mezzotint 
prints of Constable’s landscapes. 

The English Ilinstrated. Magazine contains a 
popular article on “ Pompeii Up to Date” by 
Mr. Frederick Dolman, which is well done and 
appears to be the result of personal observa- 
tion. 

The Gentleman's Magazine contains an inter- 
esting article on “ Village Life in Medizeval 
Arcadia," an attempt to sketch the conditions 
of life in a medizeval village. 

The Essex Review (quarterly) contains an 
article on “Old Chelmsford and Some of its 
Surroundings,” with some illustrations, and 
also a notice of “A Relic of Richard II. at 
Pleshey,’' in the shape of an inscribed stone, of 
which an illustration is given. It bears the 
words Ricardus Rex ij. in fourteenth century 
lettering, and is now built into a garden wail 
at Pleshey, near the spot where it was dug up. 
For the suggestion as to its real meaning and 
history we must refer the reader to the Essex 
Review, 

Knowledge continues Mr. Davison’s article 
on “The Indian Earthquake of 1897 ;" and an 
article by Mr. de Tunzelmann, the 
general heading “ Wireless Telegraphy,” gives 





some ‘mechanical representations of electric 
action,” 


The Quarry contains an article on a pro 
posed scheme for water supply for Reigate and 
Redhill, under the title “ Upward Boring fr 
Water,” the system being to bore in the lowe 
| ages of the hill near Reigate so as to procurt 

y direct gravitation the water in the uppe 
chalk stratum. A section of the grounds 
given. The article is of considerable interes. 
| We have received also the Revue Genérak 
and Harper's Magazine, which this mont 
contain nothing for comment on our part. 





a af 
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FURTHER ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
NICOSIA, CYPRUS. 

In our issue of July. 21 we published the 
plan, by. Mr. G. Jeffery, of the ancient Venetian 
fortification of Nicosia, Cyprus. We give her 
some photographic illustrations of some of the 
remains in their actual state. Their positioe 
will be seen on referring to Mr. Jeffery’s pia 
in our issue of July 21. 

Fig. 1 Acdn the interior of the er 
apartment in the outer portion of the Por 
Giuliana, looking towards the city. Fig.’ 
shows the actual state of the inner face of this 
gate, masked, as noticed in our article, be 
Turkish aqueduct; a restored clevation © i: 
was given on page 48 anfe. Fig 3% * 
Carafia Bastion adjoining the Porta =— 
Fig. 4 shows the Porta del Proveditore, 0” 
ite side of the town. 

“We are indebted for the photographs = 
Jeffery, who has placed all his illustrations : 
plars of the two Venetian fortresses freely : 
our disposal, with the sole object of creating” 
public interest in these two ancient m 
ments of Venetian work in Cyprus. 


————-o+——_ 
COMPETITIONS. 


Hosprrat, West Hartixroor—in 
competition for the Cameron Memoria, 
dent and General Hospital, West Hart am 
the first premium has been awarded to M 7 
H. W. Pye’ and R. F. Bacon, 1, iar ood 
buildings, wie hoes Wc. a en 
been carry ou . 
mv ln gree Gordon Smith, architect to 
the Local Government Board. 


——— 


JANSHIRE- 
PusLic HALL, TULLARODY, CLACKMANNANS : 
~—It is pr to erect a public hall, ubeay, 
at Tullibody. The cost is estimated at over 





Mr. Geo. A. Kerr, of Alloa, is the architect 
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Fig. 2.—Porta Giuliana, Nicosia, in its present state. 
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Fig. 4.—Porta del Proveditore, Nicosia. 








PARIS INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ARCHITECTS. 

Tue Fifth International Congress of Archi- 
tects was opened at Paris on July 30, at 10 a.m., 
in the theatre of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
under the presidency of M. Alfred Nor- 
mand, supported by MM. Blondel, Ch. Lucas, 
and Courtois-Suffit as vice- presidents, M 
Poupinel as general secretary, M. Bartaumiaux 
as treasurer,and M. Trelat as senior member of 
the Committee of Organisation. 

The first proceedings were the distribution 
of the badge of the Congress—a compass and a 
flower interlaced on a silver and enamel 
ground ; the welcome of the visitors by the 
President ; the reading by the Secretary of the 
report of proceedings of the Committee and its 
adoption by the meeting, and the formal consti 
tution of the “ Bureau du Congres.” 

The meeting being thus officially constituted, 
short speeches in reply to the President's 
welcome were made by MM. Suzor and 
Stiibben, of Cologne; Dr. Cuypers, of Amster- 
dam; M. Dumortier, of Brussels ; Professor 
Baldwin Brown, representing the Institute of 
British Architects; and Sefior Vergas, of 
Madric¢, 

An interesting exhibition of architectural 
drawings had been arranged in the museum of 
casts and in the vestibule of the theatre, mostly 
French, but including some foreign drawings 
also. These represented the work of eminent 
architects from 1726 to the present day. 

The afternoon meeting of the same day was 
devoted to the discussion and finally to the 
adoption of a resolution in regard to the ques- 
tion of property or copyright in architectural 
designs (“ Proprieté artistique des ceuvres 
d'architecture’’}, moved by M. M. G. Harmand, 
avocatin the Paris Law Courts, and seconded 
by M. Chas: Lucas. It would be best to 
give the resolution in the original language, so 
as to give the exact detail of the wording :-— 


“ Sinspirant des veux emis par le premier Con- 
gres International de la Proprieté Artistique tenu 
Paris en 1878, par les trois derniers Congres Inter- 
nationaux des Architects tenus a Paris, 1575 et 
1889, et 4 Bruxelles, 1897, et par les divers Congres 
de YAssociation Litteraire Artistique Interna- 
tionale, tenus a Madrid, 1887; Neuchatel, 180: ; 
Milan, 1892; Barcelone, 1893; Anvers, I8o4 ; 
Dresde, 1895 ; Berne, 1896; Monaco, 1897; Turin, 
1898, et Paris, 1900 ; lesquels tendent a accorder 
aux ceuvres d’architecture la méme protection qu'aux 
ceuvres de peinture, de sculpture et des autres arts 
du dessin : 

“Considérant que les dessins d’Architecture, 
comprenant les plans, coupes, elevations, details des 
facades exterieures et interieures, details decoratifs 
et autres en général, constituent loriginal de 
lceuvre de l’Architecte, et que l’edifice construit n’en 
est que la reproduction : 

“ Considéerant que leuvre d’Architecture, comme 
celle de peinture et de sculpture, a droit a la pro- 
tection de la loi, quelque soit l'auteur, quel que 
soit son mérite, lorsqu’elle présente des caractceres 
d’originalite, qui lui constituent une individualite 
Renouvelle le voeu que, dans toutes les I¢gislations 
et dans toutes les conventions internationales, les 
Architectes jouissent, pour leurs ceuvres, de tous les 
droits de propriete artistique reconnus aux peintres, 
aux sculpteurs, et aux autres artistes: Regrette que 
lacte de Paris de 1896, n'ait pu, en raison de la 
legislation de deux des pays (!’Allemagne et la Grande 
Bretagne) adhérents a la Convention de Berne, 
accorder aux architectes une protection complcte 
et uniforme, dans toute letendu de Union: Et 
sonhaite que cette protection soit complctement 
réalisce dans la prochaine revision de la Convention 
de Berne.” 


To this resolution was added another, moved 
by M. Maukels, of Brussels, to the effect that 
the delegates were recommended to use every 
effort, in their respective countries, to bring 
this principle into practical operation, and 
more especially to press it on the Government 
authorities of each country. 

This well-filled business day was terminated 
by a soirée at the new railway hotel of the 
Gare d'Orléans, to which ladies were invited, 
and which ended in a dance. 

Tuesday, July 31, was reserved for an excur- 
sion to Chantilly, under the direction of M 

Daumet, the architect tor the new buildings 
and the restoration. 

On Wednesday, August 1, the morning and 
afternoon meetings were devoted to the ques- 
tion of architectural education, on which 
subject papers were read by M. Pillet, of 

Paris ; Professor Otzen, of Berlin (who has sent 
us an English translation of his paper); and by 

Mr. Frank Fuller, of Chicago; and com- 

munications were read from MM. Chaine and 











Benouville, of Paris; M. A. Gosset, of Rheims ; 
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and M. G. Sterian, of Bucharest. Alter some 
discussion, a resolution, moved by M. Lucas, 
was carried, to the effect that “ the Congress is 
of opinion that in country the higher 
study of architecture ( Hautes Etudes d’Archi- 
tecture") should receive the possible de- 
velopment.” The expression “ Hautes Etudes 
is rather vague, but we are reminded that the 
late M,. César Daly read a paper, or rather 
delivered a lecture, at the Congress of 1889, to 
the same effect, and making use of the same 
expression. It is easy to see generally what is 
intended, but the Pata ge does not oleate 
anything very tangible to go upon in trying to 
roe Sa the Education Department of a 
Government. 

Following this meeting was a visit to the 
new Sorbonne, under the guidance of its archi- 
tect, M. Nénot. 

At the morning meeting on Thursday, 
August 2,a communication was read from M. 
Bohnstedt, of Berlin, on the subject of preser- 
vation of the monuments of past times, and 
followed by some suggestions on the same 
subject from Baron de Geymiiller, of Baden. 
After an eloquent speech from Dr. Cuypers, 
and some contributions to the discussion of 
the subject by other members present, the 
Congress formally ratified the views previously 
expressed on this subject at the Congress of 
Paris in 1889 and of Brussels in 1897, especially 
in regard to the desirability of having a com- 
plete inventory of existing remains and of 
securing a uniform legislation in regard to 
their protection. Subsequently the Congress 
listened to a learned paper by M. Bissuel, 
President of the Sociéte Académique d’Archi- 
tecture of Lyons, on the subject of “Le Titre 
d’ Architecte,” followed by another on the same 
subject by M. Couran ; after which a resolution 
was carried to the following effect :— 

“ That all Governments should take measures 
to protect and render respected the title of 
architect, in reserving it in the future for those 
who could present a brevet of capacity, and 
interdicting its use by others.” 

Mr. W. J. Locke (Secretary of the Institute 
of British Architects) communicated an interest- 
ing resumé of the work of the Architectural 
Congress held in London in June under the 
auspices of the Institute ; after which the sub- 
ject of “ Habitations a bon marché” was suc- 
cessively treated by MM. Lucas (Paris), Lecceur 
(Rouen), Locke (London), Maukels (Brussels), 
Morsier (Geneva) and others, the subject being 
considered both from the point ot view of 
construction and hygiene, and in regard also 
to the advisability of large blocks of tenements 
or of smaller separate dwellings. A subsequent 
visit to the “ Palais des Illusions” in the centre 
of the great Exhibition proved very attractive, 
and M. Hénard, the architect, received the 
congratulations of the members on his portion 
of the Paris Exhibition work. 

On Friday, August 3,a paper was read by 
M. Pillet, in the name of Mr. Jenney, of Chicago, 
and Mr. Totten, of New York, on the subject of 
“L’Ossature Métallique des Constructions A 
Etages,” and on the varied architectural treat- 
ment of this class of structures in Chicago and 
New York ; to which some observations were 
added by Mr. H. L. Florence and Professor 
Baldwin Brown. A paper was also read on 
“Les Fondations en Sol Comprimé,” by M. 
Dulac. 

In the afternoon, at the usual distribution of 
“ Recompenses” of the Société Centrale, M. 
Lucien Etienne read a memoir on the life and 
work of M. Paul Sédille. 

The closing meeting on Saturday morning, 

August 4, held in the Palais des Congrés, within 
the Exhibition enclosure, was preceded by a 
meeting for the consideration of International 
questions ; and before separating the Congress 
had decided, on the application of the delegates 
from Spain, that the sixth International Con- 
gress should be held at Madrid, Seville, or 
Grenada, in the spring of 1903. 
_ At the Hotel Continental, on Saturday even- 
ing, a dinner was given by the Société Centrale 
to 200 members of and visitors to the Congress, 
when the principal toasts were successively 
proposed by the President, M. Normand, 
and by the delegates from Amsterdam, 
St. Petersburg, Cologne, New York, London, 
Madrid, &c.; the Congress being thus wound 
up in a manner alike harmonious and Inter- 
national. 





Several minor architectural meetings have 
been held in Paris, either more or less con- 
nected with the Congress, or taking the oppor- 
tunity to secure an extra attendance of the 


profession. Thus the “ Association Provinciale 
des Architectes Francais” held a meeting at 
Versailles from July 26 to 28, of the delegates 
from its allied societies, to whom were added 
some members of societies having their head- 
quarters in Paris. Among the questions con- 
sidered at this meeting were “ L'Admission 
des Syndicats onvriers aux adjudications 
publiques,” the formation of schools 





of architecture (an old subject of discussion), 
tect.” The meeting also gave awards in a 
competition of architectural students, and 
the “ Caisse de took 
followed by a dinner at which the Minister of 
that department of the Government. 

On Wednesday, August 1, the “ Societe 

The usual ann meetings of 
Centrale were, as already i so 
the same programme. 

+--+ 
TITION : 
SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN. 
iy 

; the design by Messrs. Woolfall and 
Eccles, which gained the second premium in 

The disposition of the principal rooms and 
departments is sufficiently shown on the plan. 
further explain the intention of the design :— 

“ All people having business transactions with the 
James-street and Brunswick-street. 

The oval hall, above referred to, we to 
with marble columns to sup the gallery 
on the two upper floors. Shc ccmen tes tall is 
cases ; on the ite side, five passenger elevators, 
arranged with ditferent speeds, to communicate with 

Our aim in thus planning this entrance is, first, 
to concentrate the public having business with the 

3 departmen: 

with the Staircases and lifts, and also to make it 
unnecessary for the public to traverse long corri- 

it will be seen that direct access is given to the 
rates and dues, harbour master, c traftic 
departments; the only exception being the trea- 
surer’s department on the ground floor, which is 
approach 

We have also arranged in connexion with this 
hall a public telephone cail office and postal depart- 
wishing to commrnicate with their offices. 

An entrance to the building is also arranged in the 
‘Official Entrance,’ and suggest that it be for the 
use of the heads of the various departments, female 

The materials proposed to be used in the con- 

are, viz.:—For the outside elevations 
elevations, Aston Hall bricks ; the roofs slated ; the 
floors throughout of fireproof construction, covered 
work to ground and first floors, hardwood ; 
floors, pine. The construction will be 
flammable material. The roof will be of steel filled in 
with breeze concrete, with slating bedded and nailed 





and one of the subjects put down for the 
visited the palace and park of Versailles. 
the of Commerce and Industry 
d’ Assistance nelle” held its annual 
connected with the proceedings of the Inter- 
Zllustrations. 
ive this week the perspective view, 
the recent competition for new offices for the 
The following quotations from the architects’ 
various ts on all floors enter into a large 
approaches 

make one of the architectural features of interior 
widened out in an elliptical form, in a 
all floors. This widening allows of additional crush 
various departments ; to bring the entrances to 
dors in order to arrive at their various depart- 

, and chief warehouse on the 

ed from a corridor leading off the centre 
ment, which, we feel sure, would be a great con- 
centre of the south front under the tower; to dis- 
clerks, oe persons having business 
strucfion 
fronting the streets, stone from Cefn, Talacre, 
with wood blocks ; the public corridors and land- 
steel stanchions and girders to carry all floors, safes, 
to same. The strong rooms will be of two thicknesses 


Y | basement 


of cities, Dealing with the construction 
dwelling-houses he said that a point 








steel. The windows in lower foo 
glazed to minimise the noise of the tras 
screens in the offices that go to , 
between the different departments wil] 
filled in with metal panels 
as the desks ; above that height, double giazig 
lighting and fire mains will be provi 
hroughout the building The various heads , 
ts will have telephone communicati 
with their assistants. The various elevators wil] | 
worked by electric power of the Otis or other we 
known kind ; space for the machinery is provided 
“Tie sonra 
board-room, committee-rooms, and dining 
rooms oe be — — marble columns a 
ving 
Stecrcasetae an 
with frescoes. 
of stone and faience. The sanit; 
be of the best and latest type, and th 
water-closet blocks tiled hout. 
We propose that the heating and ventilation be « 
the Baird-Thompson » which, reduced to j 
parts, inlets for fresh air 
different points filtered and moistened in summe 
and warmed in the winter by passing over ste: 
i and thence conducted to the ditferent outlet 
will be by steam, and th 
ill be utilised for the control cocks 
the various ts, and under the supervisio 
of the engineer, without having to go into t 
different rooms. The fresh air admission val 
will also be worked from the basement floor. Fi 
places are provided to all private rooms and show 


dou 


on plans. 

We find it would be next to impossible to ha 
the windows to open, as the noise of the traffic’ 
the street is so great, and further, the clerks be 
of different habits, some liking open window 
others not, we intend therefore to heat aad veal 
late the whole building by artificial means.” 


The architects’ estimate of the cost 
305,661/, 

The plan has many admirable points, a1 
the arrangement of the oval hall and staira 
seems to us especially good, both in a pract) 
and architectural sense. 


PLAN AND VIEW OF THE FORTIFIC 
TIONS OF FAMAGUSTA, CYPRUS. 


We publish in this issue a plan of th 
Venetian town of Famagusta in Cyprus, mae 
by Mr. G. Jeffery, who also made the plan 4 
Nicosia published in our issue of July 21. 

We give also a view of a part of the f oa 
tions, as now existing, from a waler “ 
drawing made on the spot by Mr. Alexande 
Graham. This sketch shows the citadel an 
the inside of the curtain wall ; Famagusta B 
lies beyond. The nearest tower, with a p . 
bearing the Lion of St. Mark, was the residend 
of the Venetian governor. Tradition has 
that it was occupied for some time late 2 th 
sixteenth century by one “Cristoforo ™0 
the Venetian,” whose name may have sug} 
gested “the Moor of Venice” to Shakespear 
The sketch was made within the af ” 
the parapet of the wall of the fosse. Itl0 
in a westerly direction across the bay. | J 
Our readers will remember that in our ™® 
of July 21, in an article under the Lay 
“ Venetian Remains in Cyprus,” we drew ate’ 
tion to the fact that the British —— . 
were said to be contemplating the destruct . 
of this remarkable example of an 4° 
fortress. The Institute of Architects have “ 
been taking up the matter, and it is unders “ 
now that there is at all events some ¢ 
that the fortifications will be preserved. 


4+—~—<@—4- 
HEALTH CONGRESS AT ABERDEE.. 


‘ itute 
THE annual Congress of the Royal Inst 
of Public Health took place at ane we 
August 2 to Au ee ere Wa: 
pr of y rita from sanitary 
municipal authorities. 


Architectural and Enginecring Section. 


In the Architecture and Engineering errs 
the President, Mr. John Honeyman, ©; 
architect, Glasgow, in his opening addressr 
that they were only to deal with — 
and engineering so far as they affecte oe 
and this subject was so large that it ge . 
for the time at their disposal. He then $ a“ 
the strides which the science of building ing 
struction had made. With regard tocngin ee 
the chief works which were directly con watt 
with health were those connected with 9 vine 
supplies and the disposal of sewage andr 





which w# 





International Congress—“ The Title of Archi- 
On Sunday, July 29, the annual meeting of 
Defense Mutuelle” 
was the “Caisse” having special rela- 
tions with 
meeting, preceded by a dejeuner. a ean 
national Congress as to form practically part of 
LIVERPOOL DOCK OFFICES COMPE- 
etail elevation, and two plans, of 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. 
report sent in with the drawings serve to 
oval ogee ay ae its both from 
design, using in its construction stone and faience, 
corridor 
side, are very wide and stair- 
space where the public traffic will be greatest. 
these various ts in close communication 
ments. 
ground-floor ; on the first and upper floors to all 
of this hall. 
venience to many having business to transact and 
tinguish it from the public entrance we call it the 
with the 
Bridgend, or other hard-wearing stone ; the inside 
ings, mosaic and tiles ; the staircases, stone. Joiners’ 
&c,, and cased with fire-clay slabs or other unin- 
of fire bricks with air spaces between, ventilated and 


of 
very much overlooked was the necessity 
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proper ventilation. The importance of this |and architecture was public health in its best ]—the toiling tenant~in order to pay Paul— 


subject was becoming more and more apparent. 
He had no doubt that this subject would 
receive increased attention in the future. The 
dwelling-houses now being built were in many 
respects perfect so far as being water-tight, 
beautiful, &c., were concerned, but as compared 
with the ancient structures of our forefathers 
they were deficient in one important thing, viz., 
airiness. A crofter’s house which he used to 
visit was one of the most perfectly ventilated 
houses he had seen, this being due to the fact 
that the walls of the house were built dry and 
the air was diffused into the house in well- 
regulated quantities. The only other house 
which he could remember as having been 
so well ventilated was that of Lord 
Kelvin. In this case the ventilation was 
devised by Professor James Thomson, 
Lord Kelvin’s brother. The principle 
on which the ventilation was carried out was 
that air should be admitted in abundance, so as 
amply to supply all the rooms and in such a 
way as to cause no discomfort. The method 
of applying this was that air was admitted into 
the central part of the house and conveyed into 
the various rooms by means of openings at the 
top of the doors. The openings were fitted 
with shutters, which served to direct the air 
towards the ceiling. The idea of this was that 
as the air went on its course it lost its velocity 
and gained in heat. A large number of the 
houses built at the present day were built by 
speculative builders, and they were only con- 
structed so that they should look weil and hold 
together until they were sold. Mr. Honeyman 
then spoke of the importance of the question 
of dwelling houses for the poor in large cities. 
The reason for the large death rate amongst 
the poor in certain cities was incompre- 
hensible, unless one understood the nature of 
the dwelling-houses in which the poor lived. 
There was a lack of cheap houses for the poor 
to live in. The President concluded his address 
by referring to the buildings in Aberdeen. He 
thought that when they looked at some of the 
stately buildings in Aberdeen, they would con- 
gratulate the citizens of the Granite City that 
they had still amongst them worthy successors 
of the Gibbs, the Simpsons, and of the Smiths 
of bygone days. 


Architecture and Hygiene, 


Mr. James Souttar, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Aberdeen, then read a paper on “ Architecture 
and Hygiene.” In the course of his paper 
Mr. Souttar indicated some of the ways in 
which architecture affected the health of our 
cities. He dealt with his subject under two 
heads—architecture applied to the hygiene of 
the house, and architecture applied to the 
hygiene of the city. Dealing with the first 
head, he said that frequently in the erection of 
a house there was no choice of soil, but if there 
were architectural skill it might be possible to 
build a healthy house in the mud of the 
Adriatic, &c., while without architectural skill 
it might be possible to build an unhealthy 
house on a site that had absolutely everything 
in its favour. Where a choice of site could be 
got it was, as far as possible, desirable that the 
site should be of such a nature as to allow 
sunshine at one time or other during 
the day to enter the rooms of the 
house. The subsoil was also a very im- 
portant consideration, and in nothing more 
than in dealing with this matter was the skill 
of the architect more required. The lecturer 
then dealt with the various details necessary to 

taken into account in the construction of a 
house, _Passing on to architecture applied to 
the hygiene of the city, Mr. Souttar said that a 
eneral scheme or plan for the beautifying and 
the laying out of cities ina manner as condu- 
clve to the health of the inhabitants as possible 
should be in the hands of every council. In 
such a plan long streets should be broken up 
oY squares, &c., railways should be so con- 
structed as not to require the yielding up of 

utiful valleys, and the streets should be laid 
out in a tasteful and at the same time useful 
manner, 

At the conclusion of the paper, discussion 
Was taken part in by Mr. J. Forbes Robertson, 
C ge Dr. Ogston, New Zealand; Mr. 
i V. Lacey, Oswestry ; Mr. H. C. Parkinson, 

Tmagh ; and the President. 


Architecture of the Twentieth Century. 


ow 6 Banister F. Fletcher, A.R.1.B.A., London, 
Tw 4 paper on “The Architecture of the 
- entieth Century.” Public health, he said, 

ould be the watchword of the new century, 
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and broadest sense. Architecture had to deal 
with the healthy arrangement of buildings, 
while there was no doubt that living amongst 
beautiful buildings promoted a healthy con- 
dition of mind. How could they expect chil- 
dren brought up in the slums of London to 
develop into good citizens? Something was 
being done in the extermination of the slums, 
but as yet only a beginning had been made. 
The houses should be constructed so that plenti- 
ful sunshine should find its way as far as 
possible into all quarters of the cities. The 
appointment of a Minister of Public Health 
was, he thought, an absolute necessity. Speak- 
ing of the architecture of the future, he said 
the spaces provided by architects at dwelling- 
houses for the reception of refuse would pro- 
bably be abolished. In public buildings 
nothing that could be called mechanical venti- 
lation would be adopted on account of the great 
expense. In theatres, &c., great improvements 
would be effected in the provision of pure air. 
People, on account of the rapid means of 
travelling, would probably live to a great 
extent in the country, while factories would be 
constructed in the country with cottages for the 
workers. 

On the 3rdinst. Mr.R. Morham, City Architect, 
Edinburgh, read a paper entitled “ Suggestions 
on Fever Hospital Construction,” exhibiting a 
block plan of the hospital now in course of 
erection for the city of Edinburgh. Town 
Councillor Cooper, Aberdeen, read a paper on 
“An Ideal Workman's Cottage.” A discus- 
sion took place as to the difficulties of pro- 
viding cheap dwellings for workmen. A paper 
on the design and testing of house drainage, 
considered in relation to each other, was given 
by Mr. Gilbert Thomson, C.E., Glasgow, and 
another on the dangers to public health from 
railway carriages and stations by Mr. E. Durant 
Cecil, C.E., London, on which subject the 
Section recommended the Congress to com- 
municate with the various railway companies. 


The Housing Question. 


Mr. H. Mansfield Robinson, LL.D., Vestry 
Clerk of the Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 
London, read a paper on “Legal Stumbling- 
Blocks in the Housing Question.” He said the 
housing problem was probably the most 
pressing social problem of the day, for over- 
crowding and improper conditions of living 
amongst the bulk of British workers was as 
certainly interfering with their physique and 
power of resisting disease as it was degrading 
their morals and power of resisting temptation 
to crime. In their efforts to combat this 
growing evil of overcrowding, Local Autho- 
rities were bound to move within the 
limits specified by statute law, since it was 
an axiom that a municipal authority could 
do nothing that was not sanctioned by 
express legal enactment. It was of car- 
dinal importance that the law as to the 
housing of the workers should be free 
from doubt, and clear, and calculated rather 
to encourage than to hamper the laudable 
object endorsed by every Parliamentarian of 
providing better accommodation for the workers 
of this country than the jerry-builder and the 
slum property-monger had. But the expe- 
rience of the Housing Acts proved the 
opposite to be the case; for, as an example 
of law drafting, the Housing Act of 1890 
would be hard to beat. That it was out- 
rageously expensive in its operation might be 
gathered from the fact that it cost both the 
London County Council and the Shoreditch 
Vestry over 20,000/, an acre to acquire the 
most abominably insanitary and squalid slums 
in London, whilst the shopkeepers got full 
compensation for the goodwill of their busi- 
nesses from the municipal authority, and then 
by bidding a shade higher than other tenderers 
were able to obtain tenancies of shops erected 
on the very site of those pulled down, and so 
get back all the benefit of the goodwill they 
had sold to the Local Authority. The system of 
working under the Act was financially unsound. 
The mischief began in the provision that 
re-housing should be carried out without 
imposing a charge on the ratepayer. That by 
itself was reasonable enough, but when 
combined with the system that had to be 
adopted by municipal bodies of repaying 
borrowed capital by yearly instalments, 
together with interest spread over 54 years, it 
necessitated the fixing of rents at a height 
sufficient to repay such capital instalments as 
well as interest. This masterpiece of 
municipal jugglery thus robbed Peter 
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the ratepayer. The system was financially 
unsound, being the payment of a capital charge 
out of revenue. It was also of doubtful legality. 
In an exactly similar set of circumstances— 
the provision of small agricultural holdings 
under the Small Holdings Act, 1892—the law 
officers of the Crown had given their opinion 
that the rent charged by the County Council 
should not be such as to cover annual instal- 
ments of principal borrowed, but it was suffi- 
cient for rents to cover the interest on all 
expenditure, as the County Council would 
have the property itself as owner as a set- 
off against the purchase money paid out of 
the rates. It also defrauded the tenant, 
who was paying an improper charge as 
rent to the ultimate enrichment of the rate- 
payer—whose property he was gradually freeing 
from debt. The argument of the tenant freely 
entering into a voluntary contract was inapplic- 
able since the tenants displaced were bound to 
be rehoused by the council at a fair rent, and 
the awful over-crowding and house famine in 
the east-end offered no chance of tenants 
choosing rooms elsewhere. So far as London 
was concerned, the conclusion of the matter 
was that, if the London ratepayer wanted to 
own freehold artisans’ dwellings, he should 
pay for them by instalments out of the rates, 
and a better investment he could not find in 
London. If he did not want to invest his 
money in them, he should not seek to become 
the owner of them at the expense of the 
working-class tenant, whom he thus swindled 
out of the scanty earnings of his toil. 
He should rather enable the tenant to 
become the legal owner of what he paid 
for by his rent, either under the Small 
Dwellings Acquisition Act, 1899, or by some 
simple scheme, such as that adopted by 
building societies for the purchase of houses 
by instalments. At present, London's Council 
was one of the severest rack-renting landlords 
in London. Dr. Mansfield Robinson moved: 
“ That this Congress urges the President of the 
Local Government Board to introduce legisla- 
tion forthwith to enable Local Authorities 
executing schemes under Part III. of the 
Housing Act, 1890, to borrow the necessary 
money for reconstructing artisan dwellings for 
all the persons displaced by such schemes, see- 
ing that the charge of raising such capital 
moneys out of current rates is prohibitive and 
discourages Local Authorities from dealing 
with insanitary areas.” He also moved : “ That 
the Local Government Board be requested to 
obtain the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown whether it is legal for Municipal 
Authorities erecting artisans’ dwellings under 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, 
to charge upon the rates the sums necessary 
for repaying by instalments the capital cost of 
erecting the dwellings. 

Dr. Beveridge, Aberdeen, thought Dr. 
Robinson had been too critical both of the 
Act and of the Local Authorities. The proposal 
to throw the whole cost of erection on the 
rates would block all housing schemes. The 
terms of compensation under the Act seemed 
to be as low as could reasonably be expected. 
The experience of Aberdeen under the Act 
was favourable. Two schemes had been 
carried out under the first part of the Act, and 
no hitch had occurred from beginning to end. 
The Council had also erected artisans’ dwell- 
ings and a Corporation lodging-house under 
the third part of the Act. The time specified in 
the Act for repaying capital was thirty years, 
but by the local Act the Town Council had 
obtained an extension of that time. 

Mr. Hoddart, chairman of the Health Com- 
mittee, Salford ; Alderman Coe, Halifax; and 
others continued the discussion. 

Mr. W. Malcolm Ormiston, architect, Edin- 
burgh, read a paper on the housing of the 
working classes. Speaking of the schemes 
promoted for the housing of the working 
classes, Mr. Ormiston said he often heard it 
stated that the majority of the occupiers of 
small houses would not take advantage of such 
privileges, but would prefer to remain in the 
crowded areas, and as a class they did not wish 
to be disturbed and removed out of their dirt 
and filth. This brought them to the fact that 
the new houses they were providing were not 
intended for such a class of tenants. In his 
opinion for this, the lowest class, a specially 
strong and cheap house should be erected, 
simply housing them from the elements, having 
no timber furnishings that could be converted 
into firewood or harbour vermin, no plaster 

[Continued on page 134. 
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would be freely circulated throughout | 
dwellings in spite of them, for the majority of 
this fallen race had sunk beyond recovery, and 
in this life fresh air was or iggy blessing 
that could be bestowed upon 


Peter Fyfe, Chief Sanitary Inspector of 
Fc thomcgat.v Rignaaligy gy Aes somo 


? 

Sani Inspectors, and delivered an address 
on Soni Inspectors and the Housing of 
the Poor.” who dwelt in towns, he said, 
were confronted with two great social facts— 
first, that very many of the people under their 
charge were ignorant, and dying because of 
their ignorance; and, secondly, that their 
poverty was permitted to assist in their de- 
struction. In the city which > a 7 
female i were appointed and sen 
down Nagy waggle endo of the thirty 
thousand whose residences were branded 
for night inspection for fear of typhus and 
plague. Poverty was seen in numerous cases 
to be the cause of black walls and soot-laden 
cellars, and the inspectors were authorised to 
pass orders to poor persons securing them 
grates, as much whitening and colouring 

er as were needful, and the loan of a 

h, to cover up the dinginess of their apart- 
ments. It was difficult now to find in Glasgow 
a house that could be certified as being a 
danger to the public health. In all cases 
the sanitary inspectors of the country should 
be empowered by Parliament to make an 
official representation in respect of the un- 
healthiness of the hovels they were so well 
acquainted with. Every city and town in any 
extensive part of which death was reaping 
yearly thirty per thousand of the population 
should be compelled by law to take action in 
that particular. No urban local authority 
ought to lose money by acquiring ground and 
building for the labouring A modern 
and comfortable house, containing 2,000 ft. of 
free space, with the use of sufficient land for a 
back green, could be rented to a labourer for 
38. per week. 

Mr. Cowderoy, of Kidderminster, moved that 
the Conference should petition the Government 
to appoint a Public Health Department, with a 
Minister of Public Health, having a seat in the 
Cabinet. The motion was carried unani- 
mously. ae 

In the section devoted to Municipal and Par- 
liamentary Hygiene, 

Councillor Dick (Glasgow) moved, and Mr, 
Boyd (Glasgow) seconded, the adoption of the 
following motion, which was agreed to :— 

“In view of the difficulties experienced in the 
acquisition of slum areas for the purpose of recon- 
struction and providing houses for the humbler 
classes, this Congress resolves that it is expedient 
that powers be obtained that on the representation 
of the medical officer of health, the sanitary in- 
spector, the local authority may approach the 
Secretary of State, who shall remit to an arbiter 
who shall be named by the sheriff to hold a local 
inquiry and report to the Secretary of State, and on 
his approval the powers sought shall be granted.” 


Professor Hamilton (Aberdeen), President of 
the Section of Bacteriology and Comparative 
Pathology, spoke, before that section, on recent 
developments in bacteriology. This country, 
he said, had not yet awakened to the tre- 
mendous danger of disseminating contagion 
through dust impurities. It was impossible 
to say to what extent the spread of influenza, 
diphtheria, tuberculosis, &c., was to be ac- 
counted for by the use of insanitary vehicles 
of transport. He confessed to a feeling of 
horror on entering a railway carriage, or 
school, or place of public resort. He had 
made observations on dust taken from the 
floors of two first-class smoking compart- 
ments, and the samples had proved to be con- 
taminated by the bacillus of tubercle. Every 
one with any sense of cleanliness and decency 
felt that the present state of filth permitted to 
exist in vehicles of all kinds used in travelling 
was nothing short of ascandal. He maintained 
that the flooring of railway carriages should be 
removable, the cushions detachable, and the 
carriages so constructed that they could be 
periodically cleansed and disinfected. 

In the Chemical Section two papers on the 
treatment of sewage were read. In the Muni- 
cipal and Parliamentary Hygiene Section (pre- 
sided over by Dr. R. Farquharson, M.P.), a reso- 
lution in favour of the national registration of 
plumbers was adopted, and it was agreed to 
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memorialise the First Lord of the Treasury on 
the subj There was also read a paper by 
Councillor Dunlop, Glasgow, entitled “A Plea 
for More Air Space In and Around Town 
Dwellings,” and the following resolution was 
adopted :—“ That this Conference approves 
that the standard of air space for duuhare te 
cities and large towns be raised to 500 cubic ft. 
for every adult and to 250 cubic ft. for each 
child under ten years of age.” 


Sewage Treatment. 


On the 6th inst. an address was delivered to 
all the members of the Congress by Professor 
Percy F. Frankland (Birmingham) on recent 

ments in the purification of sewage. 

Professor n aneloved ahaa the weg 
of purification emp at Birmingham, 
gave a detailed account of his experiments in 
connexion with the disposal of Manchester 
sewage. These latter, he said, had altogether 
exceeded their ions as to the possibility 
of purifying manufacturers’ sewage, particularly 
by the use of a system of multiple contact. He 
deplored the apathy of ns who built 
libraries and undertook public works, but re- 
fused to consider the advisability of clearing 
away pollution because science could not make 
thé sewage profitable. To expect science to 
show how money could at all times of the year 
be made out of town sewage was, in our 
climate, as unreasonable as to ask her to devise 
a means of lighting a town with electricity 
by utilising the waste heat which 
from the ies of the inhabitants. All 
the great developments in the purification 
of sewage, chemical obey one Mle een 
intermittent filtration, and the ial treat- 
ment, including septic solution, were essentially 
British, although we were deeply indebted to 
America for the extraordinary diligence with 
which some of its men of science had con- 
ducted a truly monumental series of experi- 
ments demonstrating the great possibilities of 
intermittent filtration. Whilst, therefore, we 
might be justly proud of the great fertility of 
resource which had been exhibited in this 
country in dealing with the sewage problem, 
it was a matter for humiliation that there was 
in the whole British Empire no organisation 
whose duty it was to carry out extended 
experimental inquiries on sanitary subjects 
on the scale, and with the thoroughness, 
adopted by the Massachusetts Board of 
Health. All scientific investigation in this 
country was carried on under extraordinary 
difficulties, and with little or no encouragement 
of any kind ; frequently at the private expense, 
and even on the private premises of the investi- 
gators, in hours or even odd moments, snatched 
from a life of arduous duties of a routine charac- 
ter by means of which the daily bread was 
earned. They all knew how much was gained 
in efficiency through combination, which was 
the watchword of the hour in the commercial 
world, and there could be no doubt that a 
similar increase in efficiency and in unex- 
ampled advance would result from combination 
in scientific inquiry. We were beginning to 
realise in a number of directions by bitter ex- 
perience that our methods were too casual, and 
that we were losing ground through the 
tenacity with which we adhered to insular 
traditions and prejudices, which placed us 
at a disadvantage in the competition 
with the concentrated and organised 
efforts of neighbours who displayed greater 
elasticity and power of adaptation to 
the kaledioscope of circumstances. In 
no department of life was this more 
true than with regard to our position in the 
world of science, for, high as it was, undoubt- 
edly, the quality of some of the scientific dis- 
coveries which were made amon us in 
point of quantity of output we were tably 
deficient through the absence of organisation, 
the lack of adequate encouragement, and 
of the provision of opportunity. He con- 
sidered that the Government ought to 
give to science in this country the 

ition of influence and authority which 
t already occupied in almost every other civi- 
lised land, and that the objects of that section 
of science which that Con represented 
should be furthered by the creation of a great 
Imperial Board of Health, under the auspices 
of which scientific inquiries of the highest.value 
should be systematically prosecuted in all 
directions. 

Dr. Farquharson, in moving a vote of thanks 
to Professor Franklan 





the establishment of a Government Board of 
Health. 


d, supported the idea of with 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE Loypoy 
BUILDING ACT, 1% 


At the meeting of the Building Act Com. 
mittee of the London County Coungj 
held on the 3oth ult., being the day before the 
Council adjourned for the Summer recess, th. 

were governed by the clause i 

e order of reference which empowers the 
Committee at certain seasons to act on behai 
of the Council in relation to matters included jn 
the order of reference. applications tp 
which-consent has been given are granted op 


certain conditions. Names of applicants a. 
given in brackets. are new erections 
unless otherwise stated :— 


Lines of Frontage. 


Lewisham.—A to St. Andrew's Hall, Sand. 
hurst-road, Hither Green (Mr. P. A. Robson for the 
Rev. E. C. B. Philpott).—Consent. 

Chelsea —One-story additions to No. 49, 
King’s-road, Chelsea, to t upon Langton-stree 
os J. T. Wimperis and Arber for Mr. Hoye\— 


Hammersmith.—B on a site on the south 
side of Askew-road, "s-bush, eastward of 
Ashchurch-road (Mr. S. Newcombe for Messrs 
E. Collins & Co,).—Refused. 

Lewisham.—Five houses with one-story shops in 
front, on the site of Nos. 176 to 182 (even numbers) 

Lewisham 


inclusive, High-street, , abutting upon 
Whitburn- Messrs. Sills and Leeds for Messrs 
W. G. Larke & ).— Refused. 

Projections, 


City of London.—An enlarged oriel window to 
No. 52, Cornhill, City, fronting on St. Peter’s-alley 
(Mr. T. B. Whinney for the London, City, and Mid. 
land Bank}).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—An oriel window at No. 8, 
Cennaught-square, Paddington (Mr. F. E. Jones for 
Mrs. M, L. B. Marshall). nsent. 

St.George, Hanover-square.—Iron and glass shelter 

to the Bath Club, No. 16, Berkeley-street, Piccadilly 
(Mr. J. Johnson for the directors of the Bath Clu} 
Company ).—Refused. 
Strand.—An iron and glass illuminated sign over 
the entrance to the Adelphi Hotel, Nos. 1 to 4, Joia- 
street, Adelphi (Messrs, —" & Brown, Limited, 
for Mr. F. Evans).—Ref 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 
Chelsea,——A porch in of an existing bay- 
window on the ground floor at B oti Lm yo 

uare, Chelsea, upon n-street (Mr. 
F T. Verity for sen Det Berke) Consent 
Hammersmith. — with oriel windows, 
upon a site on the west side of Queen-street and 
south side of Sussex Hammersmith (Mr. 4 
Blackford for Mr. W. Moss).—Consent. — 
St. George, Hanover-square.—An_ addition to the 
exi porch in front of No. 27, St. Geor e’s-road, 
South Belgravia (hr A. E. Taylor for Mr. P. R. 
Waller). t. 

Si. Hanover-square-—An open porch ia 
front of No. 14, Grosvenor-square, St. George, Han- 
over (Mr. J. M. Anderson for Mr. G. D 
Faber, M.P.).—Consent. 
Westminster,—An iron and glass shelter to the main 

the extension of the Army a — 

Co-opera’ Society’ _—, No. 107, Victoria 
street, one ~ the erection of a roof ovet 
the area on either side of such entrance (Mr. R. D. 
Falkiner for the Army and Navy Co-operative 
Society, Limited).—Consent. : in 
Clapham.—Four houses with bay windows m 
Ravenslea-road, Battersea, and two houses et 
projecting porches and bay windows in ee 
road, flanking upon Ravenslea-road (Mr. A. 
— Refused. 


Marylebone, West.—An iron covered-way io front 
of the. Hermitage, No. 12, Abbey-road, 5t- ine 
Wood (Messrs. J. Mitchell & Co. for Mr. ® > 
Bentley).— Refused. 

Width of Way. a 

oo le building 
Fans — — : . one-story stable Mares 
Hackney, at less than the prescribed ag an 
the centre of a roadway next the North om 
Railway (Messrs. Newbon & Co. for Messrs. 
Whitehead, and Davidsons).—Refused.: cies 

Kensington, South.—A ose” e-— ain 

oye age se Bs R= ds on oaie 2 
Bolton-gardens-mews (Mr. F. E. Williams for Mr. 
E. Gordon).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Projections. = 


Strand.—A stone balcony in front ot mst 
“a , 
theatre abutting upon J balconies, 
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Holborn.—Two blocks of buildings on the east 
ide of Shaftesbury-avenue, abutting also upon 
ine-street, with projecting oriel windows, and a 
nortion of the buildings at less than the prescribed 
tistance from the centre of Vine-street (Mr. R. J. 
Worley for the Shaftesbury-avenue Freehold Land 
yndicate).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Width of Way. 


Deptford. —Buildings on the south side of New 
ross-road, Deptford, and west side of Laurie-grove 
Mr. C. H. Court). —Consent. 

Islington, South.—A block of dwellings on the 
eastern side of Thornhill-road, Barnsbury, between 
Offord-road and Barnsbury-park (Messrs. Davis & 
Emanuel for the East End Dwellings Company, 
Limited, and Mr. E. Harrison for Mr. D. Wein- 
hausen) —Consent. 

Wandsworth.—A two-story addition in front of 
Highfield, No. 2, St. Nicho Upper Tooting 
(Mr. E. J. Munt for the Rev. J. H. Potter).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 


Kensington, South.—That the application of Mr. 
R. Cotton for Mr, J. Robinson, for an extension of 
the period within which the erection of an addition 
to stable premises on the eastern side of King-street, 
Kensington, was required to be commenced, be 
granted.—Agreed. 

City of London.—Fourteen shops, with rooms 
over, on a portion of the yard on the west side of 
Ludgate-hill Railway Station, and of a kiosk at the 
north end of such yard, abutting upon New Bridge- 
street and Pilgrim-street, City (Mr. W. Wallace - 
i be gg and Chatham Railway Company). 


Width of Way and Temporary Buildings. 


Battersea.—A temporary wood and iron mission- 
room at the rear of Nos, 85 and 87, Bridge-road 
West, Battersea, at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of a narrow roadway leading out of 
Surrey-lane (Mr. W. Harbrow for Mr. B. W. G. 
Brown).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Height of Building. 

Bow and Bromley.—A building, to be used as a 
bakery, on the east side of Fawe-street, Morris-road, 
Bromley-by-Bow, to exceed in height the width of 
the street (Mr. Max Clarke for Spratt's Patent, 
Limited) —Refused. 


Means of Escape from Top of High Buildings. 


Westminster (detached) —Means of escape in case 
of fire proposed to be provided in pursuance of Sec- 
tion 63 of the Act on the upper stories of Park- 
mansions, abutting on Brompton-road, High-road, 
Knightsbridge, and Knightsbridge-green, for the 
erie Ge aaa or employed therein (Mr. G. D. 
Martin for Messr ‘ imi _ 
or ima 8. A. Kellett & Sons, Limited). 

Uniting of Buildings. 

Hampstead.—An opening in the party-wall on the 
fround floor between Nos. 122 and i High-road, 
Kilburn, without the part used as a dwelling-house 
pr separated from the part used for the purposes 
trade and manufacture with fire-resistin 
parla io S. Barrett for Mr. I, Alexander).— 


Formation of Streets. 


_Greenwich—That an order be issued to Messrs. 
Farebrother, Ellis, & Co., sanctioning the formation 
= laying-out of a new street for carriage traffic to 
pon from Little Heath to Upper Woodland-terrace, 
ee (for “s* S. P.M. Maryon Wilson, Bart). 
€ name Kinveachy-gard 
the cow streateA y-gardens be approved for 
Re andsworth.—T t an order be issued to Mr. W. 
= Vett-Carnac, refusing to sanction the formation or 
h ying-out for e traffic of new streets to lead 
Res perp ea and Howard’s-lane, Upper 
ond-road, . J. 
~lgreed utney (for Mr. J. Temple Leader), 
Cubical Extent, 


Lambeth, North The conversion of th 

~ambeth, ~ e Lambeth 
sunning Bath, Lower Marsh, Lambeth, into a 
= ot wood mouldings and doors, such building 
feet | ue in extent 250,000 but not 450,00¢) cubic 
Jonnats essrs. J. A. J. Woodward & Sons for Messrs 

seph Sandell & Co., Limited).—Refused, 

+e 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

ANN ETYLENE : A HANDBOOK FOR TIIE STUDENT 
Re | ANUPACTURER.—By Vivian B. ewes, F.LC 

* (Archibald Constable & Co.) ‘ 

rE OF SiR JAMES N. Douctass, F.RS B 

Thomas Williams, (Longmans, "cong Co.) . 
FOOTPATHS : 

ON AND Cost. B 
Sanitary Publishing y i a Allen, CE, (The 
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To the Editor of Tut BUILDER. 








ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


SIR,—Owing to absence from tow: I have only 
now seen Mr. Musto’s letter in your issue of 
July 28, = 

n the first place, Mr. Musto writes as if he only 
had to indicate which casts he would have copied 
for his art class at Leeds, and forthwith copies 
would be supplied. The Council of this museum 
bas allowed copies to be taken under certain con- 
ditions of certain casts where the ornament is not 
deeply undercut, and in this way a great many 
copies have been supplied to various institutions at 
home and abroad, where they have been highly 
valued. I doubt if ever the Council will per- 
mit the casts to be cleaned up and “restored” 
as Mr. Musto says is so desirable. Half 
their interest and art value would at once be 
removed by such a mistaken process. I also 
believe that in future permission will be given less 
readily than heretofore for copies of casts and 
examples to be made, for the good reason that every 
time a duplicate is made some harm, more or less, is 
done to the original. As to the arrangement of the 
examples in the museum which Mr. Musto calls “a 
deplorable condition of muddle,” I would remark 
that the collection remains exactly as it did when 
Sir Gilbert Scott and other founders of the collec- 
tion, at great labour and infinite trouble, had the 
examples displayed as now seen on the walls. For 
years it has been the endeavour of the Council to 
rewire and rehang the specimens, when the walls, of 
course, would be recoloured. The cost, however, 
has alone prevented this. When Mr. Musto states 
that the museum is neglected and uncared for he is 
asserting that which is manifestly not true. Has he 
done anything to lend a hand or contribute anything 
to aid the funds ? 

The Architectural Association conferred with the 
Council some few years ago as to any chance of 
their being able to house the collection in connexion 
with their studio, but the capabilities of the Archi- 
tectural Association were not equal to such a task. 

We hope that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will, by a closer union with the Royal 
Architectural Museum, be enabled to help forward 
its development. It will, however, be rather by 
individual effort, I presume, than by corporate 
action. 

There are so many who, without giving a hand’s 
turn, readily rush into print to find fault. If Mr. 
Musto and others like him will rise above the easy 
effort of fault-finding, their substantial assistance 
will be welcomed. 

MAURICE B. ADAMs, Hon. Sec. 





HESSETT CHURCH. 


Sir,—In your interesting account of the visit of 
the members of the Architectural Association, 
during their excursion, to the Church of St. Ethel- 
bert, at Hessett, near Bury-St.-Edmund’s, mention 


& | is made of a “ lace chalice veil ” (?) preserved in the 


sacristy of the church. 

This veil is not a chalice veil at all, but a Sindon 
or Pyx veil, which was used to cover the Pyx, 
wherein, according to the ancient custom of the 
English Church, the sacrament was reserved, sus- 
pended before the high altar. This was the method 
of reservation prior to the introduction of a 
“tabernacle.” 

The Sindon is a square of drawn flaxwork, bor- 
dered with a silken tringe of red and green, now 
much faded, and gilded balls hang from the four 
corners. It is, I believe, the only perfect specimen 
to be seen, though I am told there is a fragment of 
one in the South Kensington Museum. 

It was John Hoo, not John Hog, who, with his 
wife, built the Chantry Chapel at Hessett, and 
repaired “ye hile,’ as recorded by the inscription 
carved below the parapet. 

CYRIL E. POWER. 





TENDERING AT FRINTON-ON.SEA. 


SirR,—Surely there must be something rotten in 
the system of tendering, or else the bracing air of 
this rising place must exert a wonderfully ditferent 
influence on expectant contractors. 

The following extracts from your last week’s 
“Tenders” column are worth re-recording, if not 


too ludicrous :— 





Pedrette Dupont 

& Co. & Co. 

Making and sewering Ashlyns-road £1,223 £520 
Making up Third-avenue .........- 4,385 1,832 
EDWAY ..005 0c ceseesreeeseecsese 2,054 oss” 
Approach-road.......+-+- seereenes 825 aort 
Various sewering and making-up .. 9,773 43102 
£18,260 47,827 

* Moren& Son. + Anderson. { Burgoyne. 

This shows highest ......c00e-seree orsevenees £18,260 

12d LOWESL...cccceeceerercesenrecseseeese 7,827 

Differe nce ......000-0ceseererereeees soveeeeene £10,433 

This is cl ose tendering with a vengeance ! 
M. Inst.C.E, 





*,* The results are certainly extraordinary. We 


135 


branded one of them, on publication, with a (!), but 
we observe that the discrepancy is even greater in 
another example.—Ep. 
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the Student's Column. 


LESSONS IN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. 
5. DYNAMOs. Motors. Motor-GENERATORS, 
Boosters. DYNAMOTORS. 


maHE dynamo is the machine that con- 
mpee verts the mechanical power of the 
m engine into electrical power. It 
consistS esentially of two parts—the armature 
which generates the electric currents, and the 
magnets which produce the necessary magnetic 
field, This is true, whether we are consider- 
ing the small magneto-generators used for 
ringing electric bells, or the large dynamos for 
traction work, which often weigh more than a 
hundred tons. If the copper conductors which 
form the armature do not make a closed 
circuit, then although there is an electric 
pressure at the ends of the circuit, that is, at 
the brushes, yet no current flows, as the 
resistance of a broken circuit is infinite, 
and hence the electric power generated, 
which , is the product of the volts 
and amperes, is zero. In this case the 
armature can be easily rotated, the only work 
done being that required to overcome the 
mechanical friction and the magnetic friction 
or hysteresis of the iron in the armature core. 
If, however, the external circuit be closed, then 
the electric pressure will generate a current, 
and it will need considerable power to rotate 
the armature. The larger the current in the 
armature the greater is the power required to 
turn it. In practice the electric power we can 
obtain from a given dynamo is limited, owing 
to the resistance of the armature and the 
sparking at the brushes. The former causes 
excessive heating of the armature coils, and 
consequent destruction of the insulation when 
the load is too heavy. The latter is very likely 
to damage the brushes and the commutator. 

The dynamos most commonly used can be 
divided into three classes:—(1) Series; (2) 
Shunt ; and (3) Compound. In a series dynamo 
(fig. 1) the field magnet windings are in series 
with the armature. If the armature of this 
dynamo be rotated and the switch closed, then 
the small remanent magnetism always left 
in iron field magnets will generate an electro 
motive force (E.M.F.), which will cause a cur- 
rent to flow round the circuit. This current 
will magnetise the field magnets still more, and 
the armature now rotating in a stronger field 
a higher E.M.F. will be generated, and hence 
the current will be increased. Both the pres- 
sure and the current go on increasing until the 
magnetic field is only strong enough to produce 
the E.M.F. required for the necessary magnet- 
ising current. 

Suppose now we put an ammeter in the 
external circuit to measure the current, and a 
voltrneter across the terminals of the dynamo 
to measure the pressure and vary the resistance 
in the external circuit, the following pheno- 
mena are noted. When the resistance is great 
there is only a very small reading on both the 
voltmeter and the ammeter. When we 
diminish the resistance down to what is 
known as the critical resistance, then the volts 
and amperes begin to increase rapidly. As 
we diminish the resistance still farther the 
amperes go on increasing, but the volts begin 
to diminish at a very heavy load. If the arma- 
ture will stand short circuiting without being 
burnt out, then weshould obtain a very large 
current in the external circuit and practically 
no pressure. All the electrical power gene- 
rated would be expended in heating the 
armature, 

Let E be the E.M.F. generated in the arma- 
ture, r the joint resistance of the armature and 
field magnet windings, and x the resistance of 
the external circuit. Then if C be the current 
generated we have by Ohm's law 
E=C(r+x«)=V+Cr 
where V is the difference of pressure between 
the d terminals. We see, then, that the 
E.M.F. generated can be divided into two 
parts, one of which (V) is the pressure required 
tor the external circuit ; the other (Cr) 1s the 
pressure required to drive the current C through 
the interna! resistance of the dynamo. Cr Is 
sornetimes referred to as the “lost volts” in 
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Fig. 2. 





The commercial efficiency of a dynamo is 
the ratio of the usefa! electrical work got from 
the machine to the total mechanical work given 
to i. In our notation, 

C2 

Cir+2)+H 

<x being the waits in the external circuit is 
the useful electrical power. C*ris the watts 
wasted in heating the armature, and H repre- 
sents the watts required to overcome friction, 
tthe resistance of the air, hysteresis and ex- 
pended im eddy currents. It ts casy to see that 
the larger the external resistence # is, and, 
conseguently the smaller the current, the 
greater is the efficiency. 

Suppose that the readings on the voltmeter 
and ammeter were each 100, that the internal 
resistance of the dynamo was o1 ohm, and that 
H was equal to 500 watts. Then the “lost 
volts” in the dynamo would be 100x0't, tc, 
10 volts, and hence the total E.M.F. generated 
would be 110 volts. The total electrical power 
generated would be 110x100 watts, te. 11 
kilowatts or 147 hp. Also the external 
resistance (r) is by Ohm's law, the voltmeter 
reading divided by the ammeter reading, and 
hence it is one ohm. Substituting C100, x= 
I, 7=O'1, and H= 00 in the above formula we 
hed that the commercial efficiency is 87 per 
cent. 

The electrical connexions of a shunt dynamo 
are shown in fig. 2. The main difference 
between it and a series dynamo is that none of 
ithe external current is used to magnetise the 
held magnets. If we run it at constant speed, 
then since the armature and the field magnet 
windings forming a closed circuit, we get the 
maximum pressure at the terminals when the 
external circuit is open. If we close the 
external switch the current leaving the positive 


pole of the armature has now two paths to get 
back to the negative pole. Both the external 
gnetising current pass 


current and the ma 
re. There will thus be 


efiiciency = 


through the armatua 


more “lost volts” in the armature when the 
switch is closed, and the pressure at the termi- 
nals, ‘and consequently also the magnetising 
carrent, will be slightly less. Hence the 
greater the load on a shunt dynamo the less 
the pressure at the terminals. To remedy this 
a resistance (see fig.2) which can be varied 
by hand is introduced in the shunt winding. 
By diminishir-g this resistance as the load in- 
creases, and thus increasing the magnetising 
current, and consequently the E. M. F. gene- 
rated, it 1s easy to keep the volts at the termi- 
nals practically constant at all loads, 

In a compound dynamo we have a double 


set of windings on the field “‘ 
a shunt to the ar Magnets. One is 


mature, and is quit isti 
from the external circuit ; the ata is Rs Mio 
with it. _By properly proportioning these 
windings, it can be arranged that the pressure 
. 24 terminals remains nearly constant at all 
Oads. 
Series dynamos are mainly used for li 

arc lamps in series. For Gucsieg oe 
lators and for electro-plating shunt dynamos 
are now almost exclusively used. The main 
usé of compound wound dynamos is for 
traction work. For electric lighting SEG 
both compoand-wound aad ‘ 


shunt machi 
can be used. For central station wark how. 


used. 


The theory of motors is very similar to the 
theory of dynamos. Just as an armature when 
rotated by a belt round a cy in a stroug 
magnetic a generates Be crw preg 
when electrical energy is A 
ture a strong turning force is developed in it 
which enables it to supply mechanical energy 
to other machines. Every dynamo can thus 
act as a motor, and conversely nearly every 
motor, when suitably driven, can act like a 
dynamo, The turning force, or torque as it is 
called, developed in the armature of a motor 
when a current passes through it is one of the 
factors which measures the power of the 
motor. It is measured in foot-pounds. If the 
armature be not rotating it can be measured by 
means of a lever attached errors egy and a 

ring balance. Suppose that the oe ae 
deuec pull on the spring balance is / Ibs., and 
that the distance of the point from which it is 
attached to the centre of the shaft is. q ft. then 
the starting torque will be pq foot-pounds. 

If P be the resultant force on the rim of the 
pulley as it rotates, and r the radius of the 
pulley which we suppose to make # revolutions 
per second, then the torque, i.c., the measure 
of the power of P to rotate the pulley is Pr. 
The mechanical work done per second is the 
force on the pulley rim multiplied by the 
distance through which that force has been 
overcome in a second, ic, Px 297 x n=2enT 
where T is the torque. 

Now consider a series motor (fig. 1) :— 


Let E=the E.M.F. applied to its terminals. 

¢ =the back EMF. generated by the 
armature as it revolves in the mag- 
netic field. 

R=the resistance of the armature and 
field windings. 

C=the current through the armature. 

By Ohm's law E~c=CR - 


Also the work done by the current C flowin 


remembering that one foot pound per second 
equals 1°356 watts, we get that 


2anTx1336=Ce 


against the back EM F¢ is Ce watts, and, 84 
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Fig. 3 








in a strongly magnetic field is forced to rotate. 
Now this rotation sets up a counter EMF 
which chokes back the current, and the quice 
this rotates the less would be the current, po. 
vided the magnetic field remained consian, 
The diminution of the current, howe, 
weakens the field, and 4 fortior! weakens the 
torque on the armature. When the armature 
ceases to accelerate and rotates with constat 
velocity, then the electrical energy given to the 
armature (C ¢) is the exact equivalent of th 
mechanical work done. ; 

It will thus be seen that series motors pr- 
duce a powerful torque at starting but the 
their speed is variable. Shunt motors run 2 
practically constant speed, but they need tote 
started on a loose pulley. The speed of 1 
motor can be controlled by weakening « 
strengthening the magnetic field in which the 
armature revolves. It will rotate slowly in: 
strong magnetic field and very rapidly m 2 
weak magnetic field. Hence with a shunt 
motor the more resistance we have in vat 
with the magnetising coils the more rapid 
will the armature rotate. In order to preven 
the great rush of current that takes place ® 
switching a motor directly on to the _ 
starting resistances aa eine wa 
Some j xes 1th 
pod sy resistances being 
as the motor 


circuit 


motors are ingenious, res 
gradually Barge of the circuit ast - 
speeds up, and permitting the regulation ° te 
speed by the insertion of resistance ip — 
with the armature or with the shunt wincings 
ae nar gunbesdil is practically a motor 
coupled up so as to drive a ee. . 
armatures of the motor and gencrator che 
one shaft, so that they run at the same ae 
They are used when it is required to : Me 
the pressure of supply. For examp a 
electrolytic work a very low pressure 2 i 
very large current are desirable. mene ® ; 
use one of these machines the ree a 
taking 5 amperes at 200 volts and ey 
giving 70 amperes at 10 volts. The am 
of the conversion is thus 70 per Cen 
This parr dora meee wr at of aboot 
ae bbe for both the motor and the bo 
or. are often used - charging 

condary cells. They are largely usee 
telegraphic and telephone work, say iat 
cases far more economical tha 


Motor-generators 





nT=o 1174 Ce 
Equations (1) and (2) are well worth studying. 
Suppose that we have a series motor whose 
internal resistance is o'1 ohm and that it is 
taking 12 amperes at 109 volts and is making 
600 revolutions per minute, 
Then by (1) = ¢==100- 12x o'r 
= 98's 
Hence the work done in turning the arma- 
ture is 12 x 98°8, ic, 1,186 watts and 
10 T = O1174 x 1,186 
.. T = 13'9 foot pounds. 
The back E.M.F, “e” developed in the arma- 
ture of the motor as it revolves is proportional 
to the strength of the magnetic field and the 


speed of the armature, hence < is proportional 


to the strength of the field, :und therefore 
depends only on the magnetising’ current. In 
a shunt motor (fig. 2) th: magnet ising current 
is constant, and so aJso to a first a pproximation 
is the speed, and hence the torque developed is 
proportional to the current. i 
When we switch: on the current: to a series 
motor there is a rush of current through the 
field magnet windings which strongly 





ever, shunt machines are more extensively | 
4 tH rug 


magnetises the ficld magnets. “his current 
also passes thromzh the armature, which being 


nh benien is a motor-generator connec 
in a particular 7 (Hg Sree lighting - 
“ \] 
. Cees eae the farther we eae 
n the dynamo the less is the vo st 
tween the mains,‘owing to the — Ra s 
in driving current through their res! aga 
ocder to keep up the pressure . oe monte 
the ma ins a booster can be onl aad 
it is a s..unt motor connected ac a a 
and the other is a series dynamort Tn. con 
of the mains. As the shunt mo sito 
pose ai ross the mains it oy a= Pad 
turning. If there is tng Fal cough te 
the — ny we there is 4 load, cod 
flows througi’ the series coils and a —* 
field in which the  bomgpey oy te the it 
ened, € } ; we 
and regulating devices the fps 
-s fenisge t or even made to in oe 
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yindings are connected to commutators at 
»pposite ends of the shaft. Hence we can 


drive either end as a motor and take current 
from the other. 


It is very analogous to an 
ternating current transformer. As both 
windings rotate in the same magnetic field, the 
atio of the pressures at each end would be 


invariable if the armature windings had no 


esistance. In practice, however, the pressure 


got from it diminishes as the load increases, 
and we cannot compensate for this in any wy 
by altering the magnetic field, as bot 

windings are in the same field. A dynamotor 
runs very smoothly with practically no 


sparking at all loads, and there is no necessity 
to shift the position of the brushes as the load 
increases. It is cheaper than a _ motor- 
generator, and can be used for charging 
battering or electro-plating. 


= é. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, BLACKBURN,—The foundation stone of 
St. Gabriel’s School Church, Blackburn, was laid 
recently. The building will cost about 1,500/. The 
architect is Mr, A. J. Casey, Blackburn. Mr. James 
Parker, Blackburn, is the contractor. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, IPsSwiCH.—Altera- 
tions and additions are being made at the Tacket- 
street Congregational Church, Ipswich. The pria- 
cipal addition is the Langston Hall. At the rear of 
the church a church parlour will be erected of 
Kentish rag facings and Bath stone dressings. The 
architects are Messrs. Eade & Johns, and the 
builder is Mr. Fred. Bennett, of Ipswich. 

Mission CHURCH, LEEDS.—The foundation store 
of a mission church at the foot of Cardigan-terracr, 
Leeds, was laid on the 1st inst. The building will 
be in brick, and will seat 500 persons. Mr. Percy 
Robinson is the architect. The contractors are as 
follows :—Mr. J. T. Wright, Leeds, bricklaying ; 
Messrs. J. Ledgard & Son, Leeds, joiner work ; 
Messrs. Mountain & Son, plastering ; Mr. A. Ack- 
royd, painting ; and Messrs. Teal & Somers, heating 
apparatus. 

rkKEE CHURCH, EDZELL, FORFARSHIRE.—On the 
2ad inst, the foundation stone of a Free church in 
course of erection at the south end of Dalhousie- 
street, Edzell, was laid. The building will seat 350 
persons, and attached will be a hall to seat roo. 
Mr. P. H. Thoms, of Dundee, is the architect. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, TANFIELD, YORKSHIRE.— 
The foundation stones of a new Wesleyan chapel at 
Tanfield, in the Masham Circuit, were laid on the 
3rd inst. The chapel will seat 180 persons, and the 
cost will be about 1,900/. The architect is Mr. 
W. J. Morley, Bradford and Harrogate. 

THEATRE, BRADFORD,—Extensive alterations are 
being carried out at the Prince's Theatre, Brad- 
ford. The proscenium has been widened and the 
circle and gallery reconstructed. The alterations 
will provide accommodation for 1,000 more persons; 
the total will be 3,400. The electric light is being 
installed. The architect is Mr. Longley, the 
——_ of the theatre. The clerk of works is Mr. 

ruff. 

PALACE THEATRE OF VARIETIES, MANCHESTER 
—The Manchester Palace Theatre of Varieties was 
reopened on the qth inst. after redecoration. The 
work, which included various structural alterations, 
was carried out under the supervision of Mr. Frank 
Matcham. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, WEST HAMPSTEAD.—On the 
2nd inst. the foundation stone was laid of a branch 
liorary for West Hampstead. The site of the library 
‘sat the corner of Westbere-road and Sarre-road. 
The building is being erected by Messrs, F. Gough 
& Co., from the design and under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Charles H. Lowe, Surveyor to the 
Vestry, and will consist of one story, with a base- 
ment containing store and furnace-room, The 
accommodation will consist of a lending depart- 
ment, a magazine and reference library 31 ft. by 
19 ft, and a news room 31 ft. by 20 ft, with a room 
‘or the staff, lavatory, &c. The walls will be faced 
externally with red bricks and red Corsehill stone. 
root will be covered with Broseley tiles. The 
pen are to be of wood blocks, on a concrete 
Oundation. The building will be lit by electricity 
mar by the Vestry. The cost will be about 
{Clock TOWER, MAIDENHEAD.—The new jubilee 
Clock tower at Maidenhead has just been com- 
icted and the clock started. The clock has four 
po and strikes the hours. The architect for the 
ower was Mr. E. J. Shrewsbury, of Maidenhead ; 
and the clock ig by Jobn Smith & Sons, of Derby. 

BANK, DEWSBURY —New premises for the London 
ne Yorkshire Bank, Limited, were opened at 
garnet on the 23rd ult. The building, which is 
is © junction of Northgate and Corporation-street, 
wha Aberdeen grey granite to the first floor 
ca Ows, the walls above being faced with ashlar 
ona ‘tones from the Holmfirth quarries, with bands 
the sn uldings of grey granite. The entrance is at 

“ corner of the two streets. The bank is on the 





Sround floor, and a bank-room 
34 . by 31 ft., the bank er's room 12 ft. by 
badly and a room 10 ft. by 12 ft. The 

Work ig of French polished. The work 


THE BUILDER, 


was catried out by the following contractors :— 
Excavator, mason, and bricklayer's work, Messrs. 
William Scott & Sons, Dewsbury ; carpenter and 
joiner’s, including bank fittings, Messrs. E. Chadwick 
& Sons, Stainclifie ; slater’s, Mr. W. R. Thompson, 
Dewsbury; plumber and giazier’s, Mr. Frank 
Newsome, Dewsbury; plasterer's, Messrs. C. 
Howroyd & Son, Bradford; painter's, Mr. Ned 
Ramsden, Dewsbury ; the electric light installation 
by Mr. George J. Hood, Dewsbury. The plans 
were prepared by Mr. J, Lane Fox, of Dewsbury, 
with Mr. Ernest Newton, the bank’s London archi- 
tect, as consulting architect. 

PUBLIC BATHS, STOURBRIDGE.—Mr. Isaac Nash, 
Chairman of Stourbridge Urban Council, laid the 
foundation-stone, on the 2nd inst., of the new baths 
which the Council are erecting in Greenfield-avenue. 
The baths have been designed by Mr. Woodward, 
the Town Surveyor, and are being erected by Mr. 
Vale, of Stourport. The water area of the swim- 
ming-bath will be 75 by 28 ft, and there are private 
baths for both sexes. The cost of the scheme will 
be about 4,500!. 

VICARAGE, SCARISBRICK, LANCASHIRE.—A new 
vicarage is being erected at Scarisbrick, on a site 
near the church. The architect is Mr. G. S. Pucker, 
of Southport, and the cost will be about 1,500/. 

PROPOSED TOWN HALL FoR CHELTENHAM.—A 
special meeting of the Cheltenham Town Council 
was held on the 3rd inst. to consider a report and 
plans by Mr. F. Waller, architect, for a new town 
hall, on the Winter Garden site. The great hall is 
to be 112 ft. by 52 ft. and 45 ft. high, and will 
accommodate 1,000 on the floor, with another 450 
odd in the galleries. There are to be refreshment 
and supper rooms, with drawing-rooms, card rooms, 
supper-rooms, &c. The architect did not think an 
outlay of less than from 25,0001. to 30,000/. should 
be calculated for a good plain building, exclusive of 
decorative features and fittings, and a further sum 
of 5,000/, ought to suffice for the latter works. 
After an inspection of the plans, a moticn to adopt 
them was carried, and it was further resolved to 
apply to the Local Government Board for sanction 
toa loan of £35,000 for the purpose in view. 

PUBLIC BATHS, ROMFORD.—The new public baths 
erected in Mawneys-road were opened on the 2nd 
inst. The swimming bath has a water area of 
70 ft. by 30 ft., with dressing-boxes on each side and 
galleries over, Slipper baths and an establishment 
laundry have also been provided on the ground floor, 
and there are separate entrances to the building for 
men and women. A workshop and class-rooms for 
technical instruction have been provided on the 
ground and first floors with superintendent's rooms 
over. The water in the swimming bath and for the 
slipper baths is heated by a Cornish boiler, the 
builer being also utilised for warming the building 
by means of low-pressure steam pipes and radiators. 
The water for the baths is obtained from a well 
sunk on the site. The front elevation to Mawneys- 
road is executed in red brick and Bath stone, and 
the roof covered with green slates ; the rear build- 
ings are executed in yellow stocks, The engineer- 
ing work has been executed by Messrs. Moorwood 
Sons & Co., of London and Sheffield, the builder 
being Mr, Thomas Bruty, of Hornchurch, Essex, and 
the architects Messrs. Harrington & Ley, of London 
and Romford. 

PUBLIC SLAUGHTER-HOUSE, DENNY, STIRLING- 
SHIRE.—A public slaughter-house is to be erected at 
Denny from plans by Messrs. M‘Luckie & Walker, 
architects, of Stirling, The estimated cost is 1,000!. 
The contractors are :—Masonry, Messrs. M‘Lean &: 
Grant, Denny ; joinery, Messrs. David Mialls & 
Sons, Dunipace; plastering and slating, Mr. D. 
M‘Nair, Falkirk ; plumbing, Messrs. John Hunter & 
Sons, Denny, 

RIPON TOWN HALL IMPROVEMENTS.—The Ripon 
Town Hall improvements have been completed, 
from the designs and under the supervision of the 
City Surveyor (Mr. Edson). The plaster, tile, and 
mosaic work has been done by Mr. W. F. Blackburn, 
and the joiner’s work, glazing, and painting by Mr. 
E. Johnson, both of Ripon, 

Music HALL, BALHAM.—A new music hall has 
been erected in the High-road, Balham, on the site 
of the old swimming baths. Mr, W. Hancock was 
the architect. The decorations are by Messra 
Dean & Co., of Birmingham. The house is calcu- 
lated to hold 1,$00 or 1,800 full. 

Crry or Dusitxn TEeEcHNicat ScHooLts,—Addi- 
tions and improvements to the City of Dublia 
Technical Schools, Lower Kevin-street, are at pre- 
sent in progress. In designing the plans the aim 
of the architect has been to incorporate the new 
with the old structure as much as possible. For 
this purpose the floors of the various stories have 
been kept on the same level and openings formed 
in the dividing walls. When completed the capacity 
of the schools will be increased fully threefold. The 
new work is faced with red brick, having stone 
dressings. Due provision has been made internally 
for all the requirements of technical teaching, such 
as. workshops, laboratories, lecture-rooms, and 
classrooms, all of which are conveniently grouped 
round the main staircase. Special attention has beea 
given to the accommodation for instruction ia 
drawing, both mechanical and freehand. For this 
important branch six large rooms, Fis, lighted 
from the north, have been set apart. Three of 
them can when required be converted into ana 





Assembly Hall by an arrangement of screens. The 
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hall measures 63 ft. by 33 ft. and will have an open 
timber roof of ornamental design, over the centre 
of which is fixed a ventilating turret, covered with 
copper, and rising So ft. above the street The new 
buildings will be heated throughout by radiators 
and pipeson the low pressure system, by Messrs. 
Maguire & Gatchell, who are also the contractors 
for the plumbing work. The general contractors 
for the building work are Messrs. H. & J. Martin, 
of Belfast and Dublin. The architect for the whole 
is Mr. William M. Mitchell.—Dudlin Evpress. 

New OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT, ANCOATS 
HOSPITAL, MANCHESTER.—A new out-patients’ and 
accident department has been erected in connexion 
with Ancoats Hospital The new accommodation 
provided comprises a waiting hall for patients, in 
connexion with which are male and female accident 
rooms, each with a dressing-room attached ; three 
doctors’ consulting-rooms, with dressing-rooms 
adjoining, and a bathroom, At the end of the 
waiting-hall nearest the entrance are the registrar’s 
and attendants’ offices, and at the end adjoining the 
main building is a dispensary. The waiting-hall, 
which occupies the central portion of the building, 
is lighted from above the flat roofs of the accident 
and consulting rooms, which are arranged on either 
side. This will enable additional ward accomm»- 
dation being provided in the future, should occasion 
demand, without any disturbance of the present 
building. The whole of the rooms are tiled from 
floor to ceiling, and the door and window architraves 
are executed in glazed faience ware. The joiners’ 
work is of mahogany, and the floors are fiaished in 
marble mosaic. The work has been carried out in 
accordance with plans prepared by Mr. W. Cecil 
Hardisty, architect, of Manchester. The general 
contractors were Messrs. Wilson & Toft, of 
Ardwick. 

NEW INFIRMARY, WEST HAM.—The West H 
Board of Guardians some years ago purchased 
Forest House, near Leytonstone, with its grounds, 
45 acres in extent. On this ground they have 
commenced a large infirmary which, when com- 
pleted, will consist of four wards, three stories 
high, with accommodation for 672 patients. Each 
block will be connected by a central corridor. An 
administration block of buildings, board-room, and 
chapel, committee rooms, dispensary, and rooms 
for lunatics, will be built behind. Provision is also 
to be made for the accommodation of seventy 
nurses. The electricity will be generated on the 
premises, and various workrooms are also to be 
built. it is expected the building will cost 225,000/ 
The architect is Mr. Sturdy, and the builders 
Messrs. John Shillitoe & Sons, of Bury St. Edmunds. 

PROPOSED NEW THEATRE, DUNFERMLINE.— 
Plans have been passed for a new theatre for Dun- 
fermline. The front elevation will be 83 ft. and 
will have a centre gable, with tower at either end 
and a moulded pediment over the main entrance, 
which will have an ornamental verandah projecting 
over the pavement. All the entrances and exits will 
lead from and to Reform-street. In regard to the 
interior, seating accommodation will be provided 
for about 1,250 persons, and the total holding 
capacity will be for 1,600. The plans have been 
prepared by Mr. Roy Jackson, architect, Perth. 

CONSERVATIVE CLUB, HOLBECK, LEEDS.—A new 
club-house, erected by the Holbeck Conservative 
Club-house Company, Limited, in Sweet-street 
West, was opened recently. The new club premise 
stand nearly opposite the Holbeck Liberal Club, 
close to the junction of Marshall-street and Sweet- 
street. The club-house consists of two stories, with 
a billiard-room and bar on the ground floor, and an 
assembly-room above. The construction has been 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. Richard 
Wood, architect, of Leeds, and the cost of the 
whole amounts to something like 2,400/. 

Lunatic ASYLUM, WARLINGHAM, SURREY.—The 
Mayor of Croydon (Councillor N. Page) laid the 
foundation-stone recently of the Borough Lunatic 
Asylum, now in course of erection at Upper Ww ar- 
liogham, at an approximate cost of 200,000/. The 
site of the new asylum comprises 65% acres When 
completed the building will accommodate 400 
patients—200 male and 200 female. There is room, 
however, for extension to accommodate a further 
200, the administration accommodation already 
provided for being sufficient for the whole. The 
original estimate for the asylum and _works in 
connexion with it was 140,432/. (including 3,900/. 
for the purchase of land, and 105,432/. for the erec- 
tion of building). Later on it was found necessary 
to increase the estimate by 58,643/. The excess is 
accounted for Jargely in consequence of the rise in 
the price of materials, partly because of further 
accommodation having to be provided in accord- 
ance with the demands of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, and partly because of wages being higher 
than at first thought. The architects are Messrs. 
George A. Oatley and W. S. Skinner, of Bristol. 
The contractors are Messrs. Wilcott & Ward, of 
Wolverhampton. The clerk of the works is Mr. 
Verrall, and the foreman in charge Mr. W. G 
Colbourne. 
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Tue SAnrTary InsTITUTE.—At an_ examination 
in practical sanitary science, held at Liverpool, on 
July 20 and 21, 1900, seven candidates presented 
themselves, and the following five were awarded 


certificates -—Matthew pre gee James Green- 
wood, R. Holmes, A. G. Leigh, and F. Wilkinson. 
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, a sum of 9,800/. odd, and part 








on parties was that the plaintiffs should 
en pote 4 defendant a mortgage of his piece of 


P would, of course, carry with it the 
a wie the plaintifis were erecting and 
were about to erect, The was executed 
nn October 3, 1899. This rene aiviotie, 2 that a 

m of 3,310/. was due to the ntiffs, and the 

ntgagor created a charge tosecure that sum to the 
‘aint, and “also any other sum or sums of 
i t hereafter be advanced, paid, or 
intiff company on account of the 
gor, or which may become owing from him 
ito the company on any account whatsoever.” Simul- 
taneously with the document being executed by the 
defendant the plaintiffs entered into a contract with 
the defendant to complete the buildings for a sum of 
<s6l. 68. 2d. The plaintitis then led to erect 
and complete the buildings, and the architect nomi- 
nated in the contract to give certificates certified that 
the sum of 5,385/. was due to the plaintiffs over and 
above the 3.3107. In April last, when the buildings 
were completed, the defendant was anxious to take 
possession of the buildings and to pay off the plain- 
tifs’ claim. Ultimately the plaintiffs rendered an 
account. Mr. Young, the architect, went through 
the accoont, which amounted to 14,045), On 
June 27 the defendant's solicitor wrote to the plain- 
tiffs’ solicitor offering to pay the plaintiffs, subject 
to the defendant’s t to take measurements of the 
buildings, &c., 9,5324. 138. 6d,, and to deposit a fur- 
ther sum of 1,000/., pending the appointment of an 
arbitrator or referee to whom the matter could be 
reierred. The defendant's solicitor further offered, 
if the plaintiffs would not accept this offer, to pay 
10,000/, in full discharge of all the plaintiffs’ claims. 
The plaintiffs refused to accept that offer, and the 
defendant then issued his writ asking for an account 
to be taken on July ro. The plaintiffs, on the fol- 
lowing day, issued a writ in the Queen's Bench 
Division against the defendant. The defendant's 
action had been referred to an official referee. The 
plaintiffs then applied for judgment in their action, 
and the Master in Chambers, having regard to the 
letter which had passed from the defendant's 
solicitor to the plaintiffs’ solicitor, directed 
judgment to be signed in favour of the plain- 
tiis for 9.5324 138. 6d., and leave for the 
defendant to defend as to the balance. The 
learned counsel contended that where accounts had 
to be taken the Courts would not place a defendant 
mortgagor in such a position as to have personal 
judgment signed against him which might be the 
means of withholding from him the right of re- 
deeming his property. He submitted that the 
—— ought to have unconditional leave to 

end, 

























Mr. Herbert Reed, Q.C. (with him Mr, Poyser), 
having been heard in support of the order appealed 
from, their lordships’ varied Mr. Justice Lawrance’s 
tder by directing that the plaintiffs should have 
leave to sign formal judgment for the sum of 8,695/. 
Instead of 9,532/. 138. 6d., and subject to this they 
atirmed the learned Judge's order and dismissed the 
“pace the costs of the appeal being made costs in 

€ Cause, 





DISPUTE AS TO BUILDING PLANS AT 
EASTBOURNE. 


THE case of the Queen (ex parte Wright) v. the 
Mayor and Corporation of Eastbourne came before 
the Court of — peng: tg Lords Justices 
A. L. Smith and Vaughan on the 4th inst, 
on the appeal of Mr. Wright from a decision of a 
Divisional Court com of Justices Ridley and 
Darling discharging a rule nisi for a mandamus 
calling upon the Corporation of Eastbourne, as the 
Urban Sanitary Antaris, to show cause why a 
Writ of mandamus not issue directed to 
them, commanding them to approve of the build- 
ing line as shown on the — submitted by Mr. 
Wright to the Corporation for the construction of a 
block of buildings for the of residential 
~ upon certain land adjoining a house called 
war House, Hartington-place, in the borough. 
she Corporation passed a resolution that the plans 
~ uld be approved as complying with the by-laws, 

t disapproved as regarded the building line shown 
oe plans on the ground that the flats proposed 
de erected would be brought forward beyond the 
font main wall of M House, being a house 
on one side of and in the same street as the pro- 
seeders a —_ bt the ration dis- 

ed of the $ on ground that the pro- 
ses buildings would be a contravention of 
het On 3 of the Public Health (Buildings in Streets) 
Act, 1888 The Divisional Court discharged the 
deci ot a mandamus, holding that according to the 

‘sion in Smith ». Chorley Rural Council the 


an thee within the discretion of the Corporation, 
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t to erect for him a set of residential flats | contravention of the statute. He thought the 
of the bargain | appeal should be dismissed. 


Lord Justice Vaughan Williams concurred, and 
the appeal was accordingly dismissed, with costs. 





ANCIENT LIGHTS—IMPORTANT DECISION. 


MR. JUSTICE WRIGHT on the 4th inst. delivered a 
reserved judgment in the Queen’s Bench Division in 
the case of Warren and others v. Brown, the case 
having been tried before his lordship at the Leicester 
Assizes. The action was brought by the plaintiffs, 
the freeholders and tenants of premises at Leicester, 
for an injunction to restrain the defendant from 
obstructing their ancient lights. The plaintiffs also 
claimed a mandatory injunction and further relief. 
The facts sufficiently appear from the following 
— 

r. Justice Wright in giving judgment said: 
This case raises a question uf general importance 
in relation to ancient lights—namely, whether the 
right which is acquired by statutory prescription is 
a right to the continuance of substantially the 
whole quantity of light which has come to the 
windows during the twenty years, or is ordinarily 
limited to a sufficient quantity of light for all 
ordinary purposes of inhabitancy or business. It 
seems strange that such a question should be still 
open for discussion, but there is a considerable body 
ot authority in favour of either proposition. The 
facts are these :—The plaintiffs as the owners 
and the tenant of a building in the town of 
Leicester claim damages and an injunction in 
respect of the obstruction of the access of light 
to windows more than twenty years old, At the 
trial the claim was limited to two rooms, one on 
the ground floor and the other above the former, 
both facing to the south. For a length of about 
17 ft. in front of these rooms the defendant has 
raised his own building from a height of about 
204 ft. to about 26 ft. but bas set it back about 
2 ft. or 3 ft., so that the width of the street between 
the two buildings which was about 17 ft. is now 
about 19 ft. Four out of five windows in each of 
the two rooms are opposite to that part of the 
defendant’s building which I have mentioned. 
These windows are large and high. Those of them 
which are on the ground floor are, and for years 
have been, glazed with fiuted glass for about half 
their height from the bottom. In addition to the 
front light both rooms receive much side light, 
especially from the east and _ east-south-east, 
from a wide street running north and south 
at a distance of about soft to 7oft. Light is 
not in any direction cut off by very high buildings. 
To the south-east the defendant has taken down a 
high chimney-stack which to some extent used to 
intercept the light from that quarter. I find that 
the defendant has not obstructed or diminished to 
any material extent, if at all, the light coming to the 
upper of the two rooms in question. As regards 
the four windows on the ground floor, I find that 
the defendant has materially diminished the light 
which the plaintiffs enjoyed from those windows 
for twenty years past, but that abundant light 
remains for all ordinary purposes of inhabitancy or 
business. The room in its present state is better 
lighted than the ground floor rooms in many of the 
principal streets. The plaintiff Baum (the lessee 
of the premises) has during some years, but much 
less than twenty years, carried on in the pre- 
mises, and particularly in the ground floor room 
in question, a manufacture of hosiery by means 
of machinery which requires a very exceptional 
quantity and quality of light for the continued and 
accurate adjustments of filaments to fine needles 
moving at speed in bundles of some hundreds. 
Before this manufacture was established at these 
premises, a different indu (manufacture of boots 
and shoes) requiring g but not special or 
extraordinary, light was carried on there. I find 
that the defendant has by the acts complained of 
diminished the light, so that it is now materially 
insufficient during some part of the day for the 
special requirements of the plaintiff Baum's 
industry. I find that the plaintift’s premises have 
throughout the twenty years before action been 
suitable for such a manufacture as that now carried 
on by Baum, and that the kind of manufacture is, 
and long been, common in the district, and has 
for twenty years past required more light than most 
other industries, but not until the last few years in so 
high a degree as at present, the older machines 
having been less delicate and complicated. I think 
that the light as at present exists would have been 
sufficient for any but the most recent kinds of 
machines. In my judgment no sufficient case for a 
mandatory injunction is made out in any view of 
the plaintiffs’ rights) The inconvenience to which 
Baum was subjected can be, and toa t extent it 
has been, obviated by the removal of machines to 
the upper room, and in any case it can be remedied 
by some i iture of gas. The ques- 


ncreased 
this | tion is whether the plaintiffs are entitled to damages. 


If they are, I assess the amount at roo/. for the 
tenant and 200/. for the reversioners. 
His lordship then dealt sonar Net Sa the autho- 
rities bearing on the question, from 1865 until when it 
to ip pv betey of the comme 
action in a case for i t of rights to 
light was not clearly settled. The learned Judge 
thought he must take it that the law was laid down 
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in the case of the City of London Brewery Com. 
pany v. Tennant, agreeing as that case did with 
the criterion expressed by Lord Cranworth in 
Clarke v, Clark, and that the plaintiffs, having 
an abundance of light left for all ordinary purposes 
of inhabitancy or business, were not entitled to 
relief on the ground that their extraordinary use 
had been interfered with. Unless, indeed, there 
was some such limitation of the right to light for 
ancient windows, it was difficult, as Lord Hard- 
wicke observed in effect in the case of the Fish- 
mongers’ Company v. East India Company, to see 
how the ordinary extensions and improvements of 
towns could be carried on. If every house which 
had existed for twenty years was entitled to have all, 
or substantially all, the same light come to its 
windows as during the twenty years, no new 
houses could be built opposite to old ones, unless at 
a distance which would impose on servient tene- 
ments an unreasonable burden, and might involve 
grave public inconveniences. Nor, if that were 
law, could there well be any presumption that so 
long as 45 deg. of light, or some approximate angle, 
was left, there was no actionable wrong. It was 
not necessary in the present case to consider the 
question raised in the case of Lanfranchi v. Mac- 
kenzie, whether aright to an extraordinary quantity 
of light for extraordinary purposes could be acquired 
by prescription. His lordship accordingly, for the 
reasons given, entered judgment for the defendant, 
with costs. 

Mr. Hugo Young, Q.C., and Mr. W. H. Stevenson 
appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Stanger, OC, 
and Mr. Neilson for the defendant. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OCF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 

7,.318.—MEANS OF ESCAPE FROM FIRE Cc 
Grayson.—-The telescopical platform is adapted for 
facilitating escape from a fire as well as for carry- 
ing hose pipes ; its lower section is pivotted on to a 
frame which runs upon wheels; the upper two 
sections are to be extended by a windlass, the ropes 
passing over guide-pullies affixed to the sections: 
the middle section is turned, with a screw anda 
nut, upon its pivots, and when pulled up is sup- 
ported with a strut. It is also provided with a 
ladder ; upon the top section are swivelling standards 
for the hose pipes. 

7,307.—FIRE AND SIMILAR ALARMS: F. Dockr. 
—By means of this contrivance an alarm is sounded 
and an electrical circuit is closed when two limiting 
temperatures are attained. Curved strips of metal 
having unequal expansions are joined at their one 
end to a trunnion, and at their other end by levers 
and links to an index pointer. The curvature of 
the strips changes together with a change of tem- 
perature and the pointer traverses the dial, two 
stops being set at the limiting temperatures and 
joined to one terminal of an electric bell circuit, 
whilst the index is connected to the bell’s other 
terminal. As the index makes contact with either 
of the stops the circuit becomes closed and the bell! 
isrung. A screw that raises or lowers an exten- 
sion of the strips is used for setting the pointer in 
its correct position upon the dial. 

7,.426.—A SToPp-COCK FOR OIL Cans, &c, : Bette- 
nant et Cie.—The stop-cock is adapted for use with 
oil cans and other vessels which are canted when 
their contents are to be poured out; a nozzle and 
ports in the plug serve as inlets and outlets for the 
liquid, and es are provided for the exit or 
admission of air; a cord or wire is passed through 
holes in a lug and an extension of the handle when 
the valve has been shut, and if sealed will prevent 
any undue interference with the can’s contents. 

7,428.—MORTISING CHISELS: A, Summers—The 
chisel’s rear face is grooved so as to make two 
parallel walls, whose height gradually increases, and 
which end in sharp points beyond the cutting edge. 
On the walls are formed ratchet teeth having in- 
clined and horizontal sides, the points of the teeth 
lie in a plane which is parallel to the plane of the 
front face of the chisel, and the teeth will draw the 
core away from the mortise. 

7,440.—BEACH-GROYNES, &c.: E. Casec.—A bolt 
and crossbars fix each pair of uprights (as specified 
in No. 14,115 of 1896) to a box which has a bottom 
and sides only, and is put intoa hole dug out on the 
foreshore and filled in the ordinary manner. The 
two uprights of one box take the ends of the planks 
between them, the top planks being fixed with bolts. 
7,489.—KILNS FOR BURNING CEMENT: B. Liban.— 
By .means of a double arch the kilns, which are 
fashioned after the shaft or pit type, are separated 
so as to constitute upper and lower drying chambers, 
The material, being pushed forward with rakes, falls 
through openings that are formed in the double 
arch. Other openings are furnished for the passage 
of tools, and for affording a view of the condition of 
the charge within. The grate is formed in inclined 
portions, and the kiln’s lower part serves for a cool- 
ing space. 
7,490.— WINDING-DRUMS FOR USE WITH CRANES: 
—C. W. Hunt.—To the two drums, which are loosely 
mounted upon the shaft, are fitted end bevel wheels 
which en wit pinions upon radial axes carried 
by a spur- , which is in gear with a pinion upon 
the power shaft, which a clutch throws in and out 
of gear; spur wheels upon a lower shaft engage 
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with frictional clutches the outer ends of the 
drums, which are provi with band-brakes that 
will lock them when the clutches are out of gear ; 
the mechanism enables the drums to be driven dif- 
ferentially in various ways, for instance, when the 
Srst-named clutch is out of gear and the frictional 
clutches are in gear, the two drums are driven in 
opposite directions, but when the latter clutches are 
out of gear, and the other clutch is in gear, the drums 
are driven in one direction and at a relative speed 
which upon the relative tension of the two 
ropes ; in the case of jib cranes the jib is attached 
to the frame by means of a universal joint, and for 
an overhead traveller the scoop is lifted and lowered 
with one rope and is opened and closed with the 
other, whilst it is also sustained with a third rope 
which winds around a third drum mounted upon 
the axle of the two principal winding-drums. 

7.538 —APPARATUS FOR TPSTING THE STRENGTH 
OF MATERIALS: G. Cussons and F. Eagies—The 
inventors devise a method of testing materials when 
exposed to tensile, crushing, shearing, and bending 
stresses, The knife-edge bearings of a lever are 
lifted up together with the stirrup by hydraulic 
action, or in the case of lighter machines by the 
screw-action of a worm and a worm-wheel, the 
worm-axis being mounted in a pivotted piece so 
that the removal of a holding-pin disengages the 
gear; an adjustable shackle and a spring balance 
join the lever’s long arm to the cross-bar ; its short 
arm has a counter weight. The test-piece is gripped 
for tensile stress between shackles, to which 
shearing-shackles for shearing stress are connected. 
One of the former shackles supports the suspending- 
links for the compression block, and when a 
crushing test is to be taken a block is put between 
stops. In the case of a bending test a V-shaped 
piece is laid upon the compression block and the 
test-piece is laid upon tnat, so that it shall stretch 
between brackets which are adjusted upon a bar. 
When the test-piece breaks the shock is taken by a 
buffer-rod which has an adjustable slceve, with 
washers of metal and rubber or leather. 

7,541.—BRIcK MOULDING: $. Thornton. — For 
reciprocating the charger or feed-box are arranged 
a connecting rod, a lever, and a cam upon a shaft 
which is driven at half-speed as compared with that 
of the main shaft by spur-wheels; thus are fur- 
nished means for moving the charger after the 
alternate strokes of the plungers, and for pressing 
each of the bricks twice within the mould that it 
may be duly faced and finished 

7,501.—CHIMNEY Pots : }. Morgan & D. F eremiah. 
—The chimney top is fashioned in the shape of a 
pear or truncated cone, and is placed with its wider 
end uppermost ; around the top portion is attached 
a wind fence and an inlet for air is formed at its 


7,607.—A COMPOSITION FOR USE BY GILDERS 
AND OTHERS: F. H. Lewis.—The inventor's object 
is to ensure that the waste gold-leaf shall be saved. 
He makes a compound by treating finely-cut crude 
rubber with kerosene oil or its equivalent, and 
adding a small quantity of oil of benzoin to the 
pulp when the superfluous oil has been drained 
away after an interval of about twenty-four hours ; 
the substance is then kneaded upon a slab of 
marble, and after it has become dry is ready for use. 
In operation the one of gold-leaf are gathered 
up with a wad e of the composition, which is 
applied to the work as it is in progress; the frag- 
ments are kneaded into the wad, which, havin 
been used until it has become sticky, is treat 
suitably for the extraction of the gold which it has 
accumulated. 

7,014. — SAFETY SUSPENDING-APPARATUS FOR 
CAGE Lirts: G. Fox and G. S. Wright.—Plates that 
project from the cage slide against the outer faces 
of channel-shaped guides; cams upon the cage 
move up and down in the channels though normally 
without engaging with them, but the cams can be 
thrown into engagement with the guides (in order 
to shay ap cheie lee en aia Atsananateka We eesee 
of a hand-lever, with worm-and-bevel gearing, with. 
in the cage. The engagement may be effected also 
automatically by operating a governor, which is 
driven by a rope that hangs throughout the entire 
depth of the well, and is passed round a pulley that 
is geared with the ernor ; when the speed be- 
comes too rapid pinions are turned into gear by 
rising arms, and the drum thereupon winds up a 
rope which is fastened on to the cam. 

7,033-—LATHS AND. STRIPS FOR BUILDING 
Purposes: W. Brandt.—The invention is for a 
method of fastening sheets, laths, or strips of metal 
to bars in the construction of buildings, fencing, 
walls, and so on, The bars are passed through 
holes made in the sheets or plates out of the lines of 
their edges, and the plates are bent or corrugated ; 
or the holes may be made close to the edges of the 
sheets, with tongues or bearing-surfaces at the edges 
of the orations. 

7,640.—APPLIANCE FOR USE IN CLEANING, 
PAINTING, OR REPAIRING WINDOWS: JH. Gorton, 
_ i consists of a seat or chair having a 
hinged back whose lower edge—when the bick is 
opened out--butts against the edge of the seat and 
is thereby secured in its plave; the two portions 
may also be maintained at right angles to one 
another by means of jointed rods; a cranked rod 
joins the ends of two jointed arms to rubber- 
covered ends that press against the sides of the 

used. 
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7,696.— HANDLES FOR SAWS, . PLANRS, 
OTHER TooLs: §$. H. Webb.—Screws 
through brackets ene the handle — 
the ¢; in one form a peg upon 
wt ape and a screw passes through the 
itself ; for the handles of saws the screws enter in 
a block, which is slotted to take the blade of 
saw, or one of the brackets is slotted to answer 


purpose. 

7,:720.—AN APPARATUS FOR DISINFECTION; 
Roberge.—Gaseous formaldebyde is sced by 
apparatus wherein ylene is laid upon a 
perforated basin inside a chamber, and is volatilised 
by a current of heated air admitted from beneath ; 
steam, produced in a generator which has hanging 
tubes and is heated with burners, passes to an 
ejector ; the air and formaldehyde vapour are drawa 
out of the chamber moistened with steam, being 
expelled at a high velocity through a pipe which 
leads into the place that is to be disinfected. 
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MEETINGS. 
Monpay, AvGust 13. 
lastitution of Junior Engineers (Summer Meeting a 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne).—Reception at the Town Hall by 
the Mayor ; Visit to Messrs. Swan & Hunter's Works and 
the Works of the Electric Supply Company. 





Turspay, AuGusT 14 


Jnstitution of Junior Engineers (continucd).--Visit 
to Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co.'s Elswick 
Works; the Engineering Department of the Durham 
College of Science ; and the Works of the Newcastle and 
District Electric Lighting Company. 


Wepwespay, AvGusT 15. 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary meeting of the members. § p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engi: (/ncorporated).— 
Examination and Literary Committee at 2.30 p.m. 
General Purposes and Finance Committee at 3-30 p.m. 
Election Committee at 5 p.m. il Meeting at 


7 p.m. 

Institution of Junior Engineers (comtinued).—Trip on 
the river to inspect the Tyne Improvement Commissioners 
Works. 

Tuvurspay, Aucust 16. 


Institution of Junior Enginecrs (continued). —Excur- 
sion to Sunderland to inspect the Works of the River Wear 
Commission. 

Fripay, Aucus? 17. 


Institution of Junior Engineers (continued).—Visit to 
the Allhusen Works of the United Alkali Works Company ; 
the preliminary Works of the Corporation's Electric Tram- 
way Undertaking ; summer dinner in the ing at the 
County Hotel, the President, the Hon, Geadie ds Panes 
F.R.S., in the chair. 

Saturpay, Aucust 18. 


Architectural Association. —Sammer Visit to Mere- 
worth House, near Wateringbury, Kent. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
July 24.—By Castictions & Giseines (at 


ampton). 
Brampton, Cumberland.—The Barley Stack Inn 
and cottage adjoining, f. 
By Futrer, Horsev, Sons, & Co. (on the 


premises 
Woodchester, Glos.—Churches Mill and @ a. 2r. 


34 P- 
Southfield’s Mills and 4a. 217. 22p.,f, ......., 
betcha rR ig ooroe at Norwich). 
orwich.—Colegate-st., fr i ise: 
- a and residence hte 
5t. Clement's-alley, freehold riverside premises 
and pe works, area 6,300 ft. ia 
18, 13, and 15, k-st., u.t, 63 yrs.,g.r. 5Z.! 
5 and 7, Barrack-st., and 1 to 4 pki. 
NE, Se oe os nc os ob ce os i eRbuRN Euan oa ok 
July 25.—By Grune & ArKins 
at Or 
Lianrothal. Hereford.—Parkside and 82 a., f 
By Woopnams & Son (at Hailsham), 
Heathfield, &c., Sussex. — The Cowden Hall 
Datei, 106.6.08.65.1. 2......0° 5... 
Warbleton, Sussex.~-The Hole or Twizhurst 
Estate, 254 a. or. 3 p., f. (in lots) 
By Coover & Wacuer (at 
Canterbury, Kent.—-Monastery-st., a part of the 
site of the Old Monastery of St. Augustine 
and of the gone of St. Pancras, area 
2a.3rop., f, oaeps e 
y R. Darton & Sow (at i 
Lazonby, Cumberland. — Nod We 
Bn : WO Pi, Clik oe ithe as As aes 
ew Inn Farm, 34 a. 2 r. iy ‘he 
Garth and 3 a. 3 8. 19 p. Sg cesbasecaeser dog he 
Ainstable, Cumberland.—Basco Dyke Head Farm 
15483 rs ” foe ea tgete tse ccesan ye cn 
y E. Ganvy (at Warrington 
rom, &e., ~—_ ad tory - ll Estate, 
roS a. rr. 34 p., f, 
July 26.—By Franxumw & Son (at 


White Rooting. Essex.—Philpott’s Farm, $0 a. 
Si, My Wean ns vhxe eeane 
Freehold cottage and 
By Wyarr & Son 
Hayling, F 





Westbourne, Suss wo freehold cottages .... 

pee: Dupnercr Sous {at Bungay) aps 

Mettingham, Suffolk.—Enclosures of lan 
mS p., f. 


d's F, a2 OF sop, f 
Shipmeadow, &c., oa 
$48. tr. aap, f and, 
Voor hoaksld wahedhen, 6. $f. 265. ..... 
Hempnall, Norfolk.—Cullen’s Farm, 1,3. |, 

a7 p., f and « » die aes : 
pee Saffcth.--tigh Common Farm, 7; 4. 
uly 27.—By G. Dumhant & Sdws (st Heca 
Asckivcham, gonial. —Raclosure ; land, od 
Kirby Cane, Norfolic k.—Rose Cottage, and ia. { 


ita eases Hass 


By J. Howmrt Tuomas & Sow (at St. Clears 
dawke, &c. w—The Liandawke 
a ap hn erie 
By Newman & Newman. i 

Hazleton, Glos.-The Manor Farm, (03 a or. 


By F.C. Sovrre & Co. 
Bg aro Kirkdale, u.t. 22 yrs., gr. 2, er. 
BO Ain siisaies os Ni abate os twsidce ne ‘ae. 
’ By Ti.carr & Yeoman. 
Farringdon-st.—-Turnmill st., a profit rental of 
eg Se ee + 
: T. B. Westacorr. 
Somers Town.—8&s, Stibbington-st., wt. 40] yrs, 
CVE ive dace dni Se ai Waks din tncne an bene 
Holloway.--74, Parkhurst-rd., wt. 31 yrs., g.r 
July 28.—By Cueurron, Exrwicx, & Co. (at 
Chester’. 
Whitby, &c., Cheshire. —The Whitby Stud Farm, 
rsa. 26. 37 p, £ 12,00 
By C. R. Mornis, Sows, & Pearp (at Taunton), 
Bradford, Somerset. Rug Ham Close, 17 a. 


or. 4p.,£ 
Gardener's Hall and 67a. 1r.8p.,f. ........ 
Nynehead, &c., Somerset. Perry and Langhans 
Be ees eg | rere P 
Juty 30.-—-By Cuancetcor & Sons. 
bac ramtllene S-secnieny Ivermore, f. 
By Duna, Soman, & Covervace. 
—_ Courtenay, Berks.—The Limes and 12 2., 


8&4 yrs, 


.F, 84. 10%., ©. 500. enn 
: By Hinpcey & Witxinson. 
Chalk Farm.—-Regent's Park-rd., fg.r, 67/. 108, 

reversion in <8 yrs. er ee ae exes 
— Heary's-rd., i.g.r. yod., u.t. 61 yrs, g.r. 

t ; Ri 
Camden Town.-—Oseney-cres., ig.r. 44/. 6s., u.t. 

GFR Bie BE, oi has a risin este de cssverssess 

By Mipoieton & Crackne.t. 
iinenigh thank, Rookwood and1a,,f. .. 
By Rosinson & Frsvtex. 
Hampstead.—107, West Envl-lane, u.t. 85 yrs, 
ger. ord. res. 

East Farleigh, &c., Kent.—Gallant’s Court Farm, 
229 aor. 6p, f ; AEN 
Gallant’s House and 6a. 0 r. 31 p.,f. ...--. 
St, Helen's House and 3 a. 2 1. 28 p., f 
Cokehurst and 64.31, 8p.,f. ...........- ++ 
onchel Kent.—Kast Hall Farm, 


- 


a3 P. Bo iisce cates 
By St. Quintin & Son. 
Bloomsbury.—s0, Gioucester-st., (, r. sus 
By A. Savitt & Son. 
Bulphan, trhsbit,-< Sawtlers Farm, 48a. 3 6. 13p., f 
a Holding, 6 a. 2 r. 22 p., f. 
ift’s Enclosures, 26 a. or, 11 p., f.......-+-- 
By J. A. Tryruact. 
Norwood.—118 to 124 (even), Holmesdale-rd., u.t. 
65 yrs., g.r. 17/. 218., FT. 108d. ......++ sexs 
26 and 2, Farnley-rd., ut. 79 yrs. gr. 144, 7 
6 


; By WARLTERs, Loyupyv, & Tevrer. 
Stroud Green.—15 and 17 Osborne road, u.t. 66 
yrs., gr. 12d. rae, f. ee eC ees. es ae cscs 
Boetnaye 90s Lorme-rd,, .t. 73 yrs.) §-1. 6/. 105., 
t. Pe, ee) ee) eee set 3 
108, ag “7 sh gs :' AEs Thuy CE. 406 
LuiotT, Son TON. 
—Palace Gardens-ter., i.g.r. 118d. 155., 


a g.r. 82. 
J yn. 6.5 


Te xd. Peer eee fee eee ees) 7 
<< yenmenreee-, Lge. Gol, ut 523 ys 

ot, 1 hah uaees enesagionss* 
Brunawick ig. 752, wt. 522 yrs, 


fe 

hiaybamncor-Listantes-guedions, i.g.r. 61/., ut. 50 
' YTS BP BM ie Esti oe . 

; Leinster-st., i.ger. god, ut. 38 yrs., g-t- nil. ..-- 
j ile se pan cg ig.r, 224 108. ut. 38 YTS 
1s dolly Bike a nieg <n ee meaes.dinur veces ooeensss°°°° 
one, igure. 467, tos, ut 392 Y's, BF 


K 


i . Seti wert weeeer erat: £flt) Peat Ses Ree eee 
' neo Sora ig.t. 964) t6s., u.t. 38h'yt>., £-" 


‘ony 4phuy at. 
eee (rene 


u.t. 19 yrs., g.r Tod, r. Gol. 
By Hamer 


ilway, with si wharf, 
ates of land and toga 
or, 81 37 ane ‘ 
ndover, Hants --Crickiade House and ee 
Carbrooke, epee igor Moor Farm, 23 + 
4 2i 7 Diy Ge hidicchacgransyeretsigeeccesss: 
residence, and sf a. . 
Two re ot eee sa.or. 16p., f 
The Green Farm (part of), ropa 1% 4P» * 
CG TOP ee eee eee Pee eee 


Green Farm, 152 a. 5 


N 


é ‘sb ps, Laodc. 
rb a. 
Farm, 44% 11 34 








window frame whilst the chair is being 


520 


aerating 
34, 36, and 38, i ey 
meee th acre, £., O28, 09thiss ccc veew er cere” 








11,000 


nha ) 





AvG. 11, 1900.] 
ES ——————————— 
By G. W. Davis & Sow. 
ington. —2 and 3, Dean-street, u.t. 27 yrs., g-r- 
UB ie soni ep 


i d 47, Neptune st.,f.....--.-- 
piherhithe. > 45 evhithe-st. (Mill Pend Wharf) ; 


pe ame 16, Gillams-court, u.t. 33 yrs. 
& LP cbone ee ee Rese NSS TERS TE ee SHEP SES ee 
azo rd. —Nos. 198 and 193 ut. 54 yrs & r. 
sol., r. 1504. . ress 


thar. ie "Tabard- ‘they u. ‘t 3 yrs. ‘ g. r. 
<, Little Hunter-st., ut. 73 YT» &-F- 84. 
By Goopman & CrowTHER. 
ickford, Essex.~-Cray’s Hill, freehold farm- 
house, and 25 & 3+ CDececssreererercerees F 
Cray’s “~~ three enclosures, 19 a. oF. 4 Pp, 
y Hamitton & MIALL. 
orwood. — Knight's Hill, u.t. 57 yrs, g-r. 
o> Be W. R. Nicworas & Co. 
Phieveley, yess — Middle Farm, 15 a. 3 ©. 
ran By Avex. Puitcirs. 
arlesden,— 38, West Ella-rd., u.t. 96 yrs., g-r. 
6h, 108,, Che BBL ever ee cern ensaeencseneceouse 
ensal Rise.—121, Kempe-rd., u.t. 96 yrs., g.r. 
7h, Sey Cols 4500 se venerstereresnseerenccerse 
Hampstead. —9, Sumatra-rd., u.t. 81 “8 : & r. 
sé 108sg Te Abs aeree A 
Hillfteld- rd., u.t. - yrs, gt tr 7h 73 €.1. 
an 1OBs vive cdve ve oess st ee vourrecessccenes 
By Frepx. Warman. 
Highbury. —71, Balfour-rd., u.t. 49 YTS. gf 
62. 65.5 Cf, GBL ceca serereceeeerrerererr eres 
169, Highbury New Park, u.t. 49 Wis., gr. 154. 
By Desennam, Tewson, & Co. 
ornsey. —Middle-lane, Park View, Elm View, 
and St. Clare, u.t. 79 yrs., g-r. 25/. 108., Fr. 
we eu icewak bees cacevess ss 
ammersmith,—77 and 79, Shaftesbury-rd., 
52) yrs., gt. 122, F FGhe o « gis ete see ieee 
otting Hill.—Portland-rd., the Portland Arms 
p.b., &e., f.g.r. 424., reversion in 49 yrs. 
Elgin-cres., f.g.r's aod, reversion in| GC TTS. <0 
Portobello-rd., f.g.r. tod., reversion in 22 yrs. .. 
anwell, —Grove-ter. .» f.g.r. 10d, reversion in 29 


yrs. 
Lansdowne -ter., — até, reversion in 28} 


"he W. H. Srickwey (at Hull). 
anstead, Vala freehold close, 5 a. or. 35 p. 
By R. Donkin & Sow (at Newcastle). 
fitfo mf Northumberland.—The Spital Hi’! 
Estate, 896 Mp livdvc ce ccsiisubeteststesc cs ee 
By Seymour & Warine (at Rochester). 
oo Street, Werburgh, Kent.—Four Elms and 
Hoath's Farm, 116 a. or. 23 p., f............ 
mers hy Kent.—New Hall Farm, 107 a. ar. 
16 p., f. 
By THomas Woops (at Masons’ Hall Tavern). 
wickenham.—Main-rd., the Railway Tavern, 
u.t, 15 and 54 yrs., r. So¢., with goodwill, also 
shop and premises adjoining, f., r. 36¢. ...... 
August 1.—By Baxter, PAVNE, & Lerrer. 
Bromley Common, ee ane 
3a.2rgp, f 
Bromley, Kent.—13, " Homefield-rd., wk er. 1302. 
New: we a block of building land, 2a or. 
Sandford rd., a freehold cottage and plot of land 
By Bravsnaw Brown & Co. 
Poplar. p ae G* vessantenen sé V0 bo cciec se 
Old Ford. ale re-ter., Plym Cottage, f. ...... 
Bromley-by-Bow.—10, Cook-st., u.t, $3 yrs., g.r.3/. 
Poplar.--45, 47, and 49, Brabazon-st. , wt é2 me 
g.t. 
4 and 6, ‘Hill. places ut. 2 yrs, g.r. 64. 68... 
21, Woodstock-rd., u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 42. 108., Fr. 


By Garrett, Wuire, & Potanp. 
Regent-st.—34, Great Marlborough-st., f., r. 1207. 
By Grant, Wrietpon, & Co. 
Whitechapel.—37, 38, and 39, Great Prescot-st., 
and 95, Mansell-st., area 1,900 ft., f., r. 190d. 
Ealing.—South rie rd., Weymouth Lodge vhs, 


By J. H. Lyncn. 
Leytonstone.—Hartley-rd., Fernleigh and Wood- 
lands, u.t. 96 yrs., g.r. tod. 10s., 4. Oe icie se 


By Sevewicx, Son, & Weati. 
t. Pancras. 5 to 13 (odd), Werrington-st., ut. 44 
ore ~~ pes og TAL EBeR Skas cdoss ss 
~28 and 30, Merrick-sq., u.t. 25 yrs., 
gr, &e., of ite rye SRE paneer 
By C. SrarRow & Son. 

Finchley, —Regent’s Phe. -rd., St. Kilda, f......... 

Ca By E. H. Henry. 
mberwell._—41, ” Colenidaiell .p Ut. 64 yrs., g.r. 


Old Kent-rd. “y, 3, and 5, Bridson-st., £ ..-....- 
Clapham.—s$ and 60, F -rd., U.t. 70 yrs., 
£-T. 132. 2s, 


e by ——- Gs, CeshST A ed ook ° 
ackney.—16, Gore-rd., ut. § g-7. tol, 
is By Prorueroe & tang 
pminster, Essex, —Moor-lane, two enclosures 
<< AStUre, FM, 98. 38 Pij fr iveisecaccececes 
rs wid s-lane (near), an enclosure of pasture, 
MO see ee eee eeees oeasese ec eeesessecece 
Leytonstone, 61, 63, and. 6s, Oakdale-rd., u.t. 
SS WoO GY. SME MR ee ates ec ac aek sve 
By R 
Stratford, wt mt 8s & Eason. 
Old Ford “~101, a 


103, and 105, Roman-rd., f, 


Phe eee ee eee eeeeene 


pte 42» Driffielderd., fooooooot eccccseeees 


ethnal Green. —2 to 18 ¢ i ; 
even), Venice-st., f. .... 
14, 15, and 16, scent eneee eRe 


poe and 48, Maroon-st. REE aii 
ores an w 

Ford —114 to 142 (even), Roman-rd., u.t. 42 

Py Lae, oe” * Cees 
y Simmons & Sons and Nasu, Son & Co. 

Ashwell, &e., = pond wg 
334 & 3 5, 18 Py DikiNiinine hectic dachinhasciiadhes 

y ALrrep Pregce (at Holloway). 


Old F 


Holloway.—- 
k-rd., u.t. wf, 62. 
Ps » Bedford-t, “ter, Ut. 56 yrs. ca aes ea is pe 
de and 57, Consechans tenham-rd,, u.t. 61 yrs., Br. 


eee ee eeee oy) eet 


» Wt, “68 yrs., g.r. 84, r. 382. .... 


29, Ween’ st 


£660 


250 
1,150 


§090 
Sou 


750 
1,260 
5 
qoo 
270 


49° 


2,125 


3575 
2,150 
1,300 
300 
230 


215 


430 
320 


400 
3,420 


4,500 
1,025 


620 


1,675 


140 


135 
1,980 
2,095 

625 

510 


855 


4,340 


220 
210 


THE BUILDER. 


August 2.—By W. A. Dett. 
Finchley.—1o and 11, - wraps ine ee u.t. lied 
yrs., g.¥. fv. tr. sa0k ... as 
By H. J. Bu iss & SONS. 

Canning Town.—3 to 11 (odd), » John-st., u.t. 77 

ig MEN Wile oc vc becaccevsedscbnasevecense ° 
11 to 19 (odd), E mnily- st., Ut. 77 Yes, BT 24d... 

By Warrer Coss 


Sydenham. —Mayow-rd., Fairhill, f., r. 50/......- 
2, Crescent-rd., u.t. 384 yrs., g-r. 152. 75. 6d., ©. 
1204, 


By Fisner. "STANHOPR, & ‘Drake. 
Stroud Green, 156, Stroud Green-rd., u.t. 67 yrs., 


O.0, BEL Sig Sp GOs co cacvcssrvccnce soseet te 
Stoke “pe 30, Rectory-rd., u.t. 394 yrs., 
gr. USE cin creoccncebiesuadsvuaueers 
Sussiond Cait: —45, Northfield-rd., ut. 85 yrs., 
Bik Ghia & GOb oc cocesescevqvewasecsccewnss ox 


By Guasier & Sons. 
Putney.—252, Upper Richmond-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., 
EE, BSE. UGBes Fe FOL. os vip nen cect wevsksoveece 
Clapham. —9s, at Park-rd., f., r. god. . 
By Georcr Pearce & Sons. 
Kentish Town.—9,\ 11 and 13, Charlton King’s- 
rd,, u.t. gras Rei the. 20th nt onteatavendtn 
ret RED RICHARDS. 
Dalston. Dalston lane, Hartwell’s Farm Dairy 


&i, 


F) 


545 
§7° 
55° 
95° 


100 


150 


545 


7*5 


620 


675 


and Avenue Villa, u.t. 42 yrs., gor. 202., r. S92. 650 

Homerton.—23 and 25, Ha:sett-road, U.t. 60 YTS.» 

| aoe See eee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee 510 

By Rut ey, Son & Ving. 

Holloway.—24 and 26, Marlborough-road, u.t. 

g8 yrs., gf. t4l., fF. BOl, 2... ce cecccccececses 395 

By Wincn & Sons. 

Goudhurst, Kent.—Pound Field, 20a. or. ne 740 
Four freehold cottages and 23 a. 1 r. 39 P 74° 
Freehold house and shop premises, r. SS PAE 400 

By Faresxoruer, Exxts, & Co. 

Gt. Canfield, Essex.—Canfield Hall and Marsh 

Farms, 3 A. OF. BO Pry Fo... cece nee eeceee 3,550 
Waylett's Masdee oma six cottages, 3a. 3F. 

OO Mei calamity oceeunchenenneanseeewe 615 
The Griffin p,-h. and 1a. rr. O py fy ween eee ese 1,650 
Blackhall and Evans Farms, 55 a. 3 r. 13 p., f. 560 
Enclosure of land, 10 a. or. 6 p., f......0.-00-- 150 
Cottage, blacksmith’s shop, and o a. 2 r. 1 p.,f. 250 
Whitehead’s Co:tages and 71a. or. 13p.,f. . 45> 
Woolard’s Ash Farm, 73 a. 2 r. 30 p., f....-.... 600 
Taverners Green and Grange Cottages and 1 a. 

OB BG Ee oc x oe'g vce cncccntecces cvcneresus 370 
Whitehead’s Farm, 83 a. or. 30 p., f.......-..- 565 
Deal Tree Farm, 65 ., 1 r. 8 p., f. pdlli've cusews $20 
Frack Martin's Farm, 57 a. 31. 34 p.,f. ...... 400 
Seven cottages and gardens, 1 a. or. 39 p., f. .. 275 
Pecker's Farm, 152 a. 31. 2 p., fi. ... eee ceeees 1,250 
The Grange Farm, 3754. 31. 15 p-» f....2...-4. 3,000 
Fanns Farm, 578 1f. 26p., f. ........ccecseee 650 

Farm, 34%. 3f. 90p.,f s..ccccs 8 cc.. 350 

L = Canfield, Essex.—Langthorns Farm, 104 a. 

Terre ereraeert ere Teer ee ee 1,310 

Great rg) An heg one 33 —Barnston House een, ’ 

108 a. Tr. 33 p-, 1,610 

= Roding, ys: - ~Greylands Farm, 47 a.2f. 

D Anih hs haecdexrenawh~oae ee peticds 800 
The nig og Old _— ry Cottages and Pad- 

Mocke S hs $8 WE ph, fo onc ccvcec ce ccissosesee 620 

South Kensington. Holywood: rd., ee 

area 18,400 ft., J 6,800 

August 3.— By Coorar & GouLDInG. 

Clapton.—Evering-rd., freehold builder’s yard 

and premises, e.r. PGi nkbih si dabiileinsess 1,100 

By Ex.is & Son. 

Peckham. —New James-st., f.g.r's 42k, reversion 

eS ps eee ee ee eee ee er 

Gosantllie -bpanniai rd., f.g.r's 254 4s., re- ox 

VOrRbOe Hh Bg YTB. 20 once cacccdscececteceve se 665 

Harringay. —Uapevilic: -td., f£.g.r's 421, reversion 

GUGM. aac ev coneccecdidindiewe eid 1,110 

ae By Messrs, Gisson. 

Camberwell.—s3 and 55, George-street, f......... 840 
1 and 2, Guildford-place, f.........-..-..+0008. 385 

By — Lana, & Co. 

Wandsworth. —34, Honeywell-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 

GE BOIIGis = Ue ob haacecwcsvescugtpeseda daa 400 

Islington.—77, Rotherfield-st., wt. 33 yrs, g.r. 

Whog WE QM voc cdescecccccscssecnceceewense 255 
Contrantions weed in ese Seta —F.g.t. for freehold 

ground-reat; Lg. for leasehold “rent; ig.r. for 

yaw pages i Pig lenahold oo 

freehold ; c. for ; er. for 
rental ; wt vt, or unexpired term; p.a. for per 


annum ; ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
sare Br sont ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 








information. 
BRICKS, &c. 





witzles ...+..+. 30 9 we o 
mooth t 

Facing Stocks.. 58 © ,, + os 
Shippers .......- 42 © 45, o ” 
Flettons.......... 29 6 » ww atrailway 
Red Wire Cuts oe BT ” ” 
Best Red 71 6 », ” ” 
Best Blue Pressed 

87 © » ” 

Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks i. ee ee ” ” 
Best White Glazed 

Stretchers... .. 260 0 » ” ” 
Headers ...+.-+-- 240 ©& 4» ” ” 
Quoins Bull- 

MOSE ...cesess+ 340 © on ” ” 
Double Headers.. 320 9 » ” 
Best 

Glazed 

and Headers .. 240 © » ” ” 
Quoins and Bull- 

MOSS cacscecere 280 0 » ” ” 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,° Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
bom ge and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 

remembered by those who make use of this 


s. d. 
Hard Stocks .... 34 © per thousand alongside, in river. 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


i+ 
Double “= 280 o per thousand at railway depét. 











Best Ground Blue Liss Lime.. 6 
Nore.—The cement and lime ipeocates of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime ......... 128, 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 325. 6d. per ton at rly, dpt, 


STONE. 

s. d. 
Ancaszer in blocks + 2 o per ft. cube, deld. rly. depét 
Bath - re re on - 
Beer ” sree I 64 Ld Lh) 
Grinshill 1 10 a 7 
Brown Portland in blocks 22 aa saa 
Dacley Dale ~ 2 ae o 
Red bill ,, 25 ” ” 
Red Mansfield ,, 2 ig ” oe 
Hard York 2 


Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
ings, to sizes s. d. 

(under 40 ft. sup.) 2 7_~—Ssoper ft. super 

at rly. depot. 


“ os 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 2 104 ie fe 
os os 3 in. sawn both sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 3 eP ve 
pe i 3 in. self-faced Ditto o g i a 
SLATES, 
£Z£ s.d. 
oat scenes Silda +12 § oper 1000 of r200 at ry. dep. 
tseconds ,, 10 150 “ pee 
16x 8 best ” 6 26 80 a 
20x10 best blue Portma- 
doc oe -- 1018 © _ - 
16x 8 ” 6 0° ” ” 
20oxxo best Eureka “un- 
fading green..... 11 2 6 - a 
16x 8 ” 6 15 e " " 
20 X 10 Permanent green 
Sedan green 10 o o oi * 
16x 8 " ” 5126 ” ” 
TILES. 
tiles s. d. 
Best roofing «+ 41 6 per 1,000 at rly. depét, 
Hip and valey thes. 3 7 per doz. me - 
eee me eee pe 
Hip and valley tiles. . 4 © per doz. ar. kas 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 = 4 
Do. ornamental Do. .... 60 © ~ aks ae 
Hip t066......cccccene 4 oper doz. % i 
Valley tiles.. 3 9 * oi . 
Best Red. or Mottled ‘Staf- 
fordshire Do. (Peakes). 50 9 pert,coo ,, ia 
HHip Giles 2. co ccccccccee 4 © per doz. ‘i ne 
Le 3 6 ne a " 
WwoobD. 


BuitpinGc Woop. —YELtLow. 
_ At per standard. 
ad £8 Gd 
mi best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. 


adit ten OG $8 ML once ccesk.:: OO ee. 962 > 
pest 3 by 9 3430 0 35 80 Oo 

arco best 2¢ in. by 7 in. and 8 in. 
and 3in. by 7in. and8in....... 1210 0 1310 © 
Battens : best 24 by 6and 3 by 6. o 10 o less than 
7in. and 8 in. 


Deals : seconds ; «esses 2 © Olessthan best 
Battens : seconds... .. sells aumleih 


Fir timber: Best middling Danzig 
or Memel (average specifica- 
GOD ins ccczetnncocanedeeeas 45 


@ 32 @& 6 oe 
At per load of 50 ft. 


° 410 
SEE: noes cghasesnewnesows 317 6 450 
Small timber (8 in. to 10in.) . 312 6 315 
Swedish balks... ..-. 0. 0+s-0«s. 215 o 3 0 0 

Pitch pine timber (35 ft. average)... 4 © @ 4 10 

Joingrs’ Woop. At per standard. 

White Sea: First yellow deals, 

3 in. by 11 im........6---- .2cse 2720 0 28 10 © 
3 in. by g in. ewes 2400 #200 
Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. : by 7in. 2 090 21 09 o 
Second yellow deals, 3in. bytrin. 2210 0 24 © 0 
jin. by gin. 20 0 o 21 0 o 

Battens, abi in.and3zin.by7in. 1610 o 18 © o 


Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
wind OO 66 i see deck Fei cn seen 16 to I 
Battens, 2¢ in. and 3 in. by7in. 13 10 © 1% 10 © 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 


u 
~ 
19] 


DY BE IM. 22. ewe ee esse en ee %4 0 O 25 © Oo 
Do. 3in. by g im. ........--+- 21 © o 2200 
Battens. ... 1600 17 0 
Second yellow ‘deals, 3 in. by 
0 cchucesauvdudecnnsdwse 3 o@ o Wt 
Do. 3 in. by 9 im ..........-. 16310 o 17 10 
Rig bain cad ea cade whnawene 1310 O 14 10 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
in in. Tere eeeeee tees Seer e 14 to oO 53! o 
Do. 3 in. by 9 iM. we... sees... IZI0 O 14 10 
Battens.... .. iene te Oe - 25 8 


White Sea ‘and Petersburg :- - 


First white deals, 3 in. by 1: in. 1310 0 1610 Oo 
» » gin. bygin. .. 13310 0 1410 O 
Battens SR ai ty Si ae IE IO © 1210 0 
Second white deals3 in. by 1rin. 13 10 © 14 10 © 
ve . » 3in. bygin. 1210 © 1310 © 
a jg MERANEE.cceseccess 1010 © 10 0 
Pitch pine : deals ............+«-- %6 co 8 0 0 
U a in. thick extra ........ or o 1o°o 
Yellow Pine— 
irst, regular sizes cemihe Se © 2 .@ 2 
Broads (12 in. and up) .. Fans aaiée 2 0 ° more, 
CORBRBOMAS © oc icccccccececees a0 0 4% 0 0 
Seconds, regular sizes ........ “4 Io 0° * 10 0 
Oddimemts ....c0ce.e eee eess ° 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 





(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this Idst, see previous issues.) 











COMPETITIONS. 








By whom Advertised. 











| 
| South Shields Town Council S 200/., 1002., and 502. 








CONTRACTS. 





Nature of Work or Materials. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by 











ae 





=e Holl sane sat ili ‘co. “Donegal a o ee 
orks, igh-street London-road Stoke-u -Trent as . 
Granite i AS WF DAM sassasinctbiiianatciee florton, Barverer, Tow Town Hall .. 


Oliver, County Architect, Carlisle : 
ames & anbttoe, inte sret Chambers, “Cardiff . 


BBs sree eee Weat he Regent-street, Gisagow 


Birds, Architects, 





a 





ao 











is 
§. 
af 
4 
: : 
4 
t 
n | 
be 


Schoul ings .. St. Giles (Devon) School 
Alterations to 20 21, High-street, Haverfordwest Met. Bank of England & Wales La 
—- to Chapel. Lion-street, Bi jaenavon 


eeeeeenereee 


hoe bbe 





Seateien of ao New Inn, Resolven, Waies Mt 

Baths, Concert all, &c. Skerries (co. Dublin) Baths Comte. 
werage Works .. vilinlicsipeaplinenentaminada fr ere oll + nabkebad .‘ Council clahabeandiniataianiannel: oqres eoeeees 

Granite Road Metal a, 500 ‘tons) casi puaheeveninininesautiniion | Woodford (Essex) U. D. = 

| Additions to Schools .. vee Sedge Schoo! Board . 


eenseseueienens acer 3 Lichte treet, Wi verhampton 
| Sewage Outfall Works | aii es gh —. eo  clsdamennounsets 
| Foreman's House, &., at Mill Oak . ‘ 


as “ < 
ter.. 


. i veneer enene 
Peeters 
oseneeee 


Fee es ereerorcnscerees 
































[. Bradford, Surveyor, % Rick Rickford's-hill, PeAil, Avlesber 
= Town ger 
West Hun Goauty Council =| Bee nour, Sows Hell. We oe 
‘icienicbpiemmnabieiiias am accieonnil est E 
snr. oe Aston Guardians J ‘i tect, 23, Touglesow, 

| ooh eee Restetatinn Ww ton, Surveyor, 4 ,Johnratret, Gunderiand 

"tek Down Tows Bal and Erecting New Hail, “Ke. Marlborough | (Wilts) Corporation| See penthae & Merten, Servepe sosees enates = ebienentugetsoumbanennesenese 
edt my tng ~ pam | Messrs. Bushili & Sons . H. Reed, 2, NURI sic aschcaiieyioninen ieee 
| Nine Ho Hose and Shop, Bees vonninastese Hand io-Hand Pire and Life Office LeAnn 
| Water Supply Works, Uffington, nis 


hitect, Bank street, Cariisie. a RN! 
=— &c., Sea View-road, "iene — me Mr. T. Lister”. 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 











Nature of Appotntment. By whom Advertised. 





| eercever and Taspector Of Nuaisamees oo... cccserccseee! | Waltham Holy Crous U.D.C.......... 


1 2761. per annum 
2 Coventry Corporation ...... sien cree} Bd. 108. Der week 
<Chetk of Wocks 


| PUR Cee enovenseeeebeetese 
= -Eegieeet cna «Bil Barvager BE (LOMIPOTMEY) ceereeseersserensusnss: AL poreereeoe par caine seesaes 


é tiki ett 
FS ee al Pwd 
atsecheneste eGo 
os 























1D, seaccniccsoseveccnts 


seeceesee 3} guineas per week 




















Thowe marked With an asterish (*) are advertised in this Number, C.tinguttions, p.1v. Contracts, pp. tv. vi. vill, x,@ xxi, Public Appointments, pp. xviii xix. 4 
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URRENT (Continued). 
PRICES C kh te & 
ri Pine— 
Planks, per ft. cabe »-.. eet 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube +. & 2.3 o 2 8 
Seek eke ween o 2 4 os 7 
ainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube . eo 5 6 ° 6 © 
Mev Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
Sach .. cesses sesveserestsnese oo 8 0°09 
h 
Honduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup. 
as iach 0°09 oO OF 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
inch a a o 20 
alnut, American, per ft. sup. as 
ae SORES concise © 01006(8 Lut (8 
Teak, pe toad os ps npeeabaeecuess %6 00 2000 
more 2 es Planks— 
Per ft. cube. ..c-eseeereeececes eg ee ee © 30 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
to Kailway Vans, 
per ton. 
; 6 88. ff & eh 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary sections 9 7 6 eC o8 
Compound Girders _,, 3310 © ies 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ‘ordi 
vie MATY SCCLIONS «262+ cerereereree 1210 0 1410 0 
Flitch Plates 2.00 ceseecsesccesee 12 0 0 09 0 CO 
METALS 
Per ton, in London. 
ce: £:.&& 
Common Bars abu bauekbapaaeeae ao -§ O «61015 O 
Staffordshire Com nm Bars, good 
merchant quality .......... oo 2 5 6 BB 3g 6 
= Staffordshire ‘‘ Marked Bars” .. 13 5 © nee 
ee pivathas us 6. 2 1s ° 
See wanised ........ 17 © ©o* - 
* Cc And» , according to size and gauge.) 
Aug. 14 Sheet Iron, lack. — a? i we 
do Ordinary sizes to 20 g. ...-.... ee ee ee ae 
= 0 » pn cece cece 2°5 © 
. 2 — .) 96 26g. .esesees 31315 0 ee 
9 Sheet iron, Giivanised” flat, ordi- 
; nary quality.— 
do, Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. by 
jag. | 3B. 00.80 Bove ncpecdocesses 1415 © os es 
= . 2 22 g- and 34g 1s 5 0 . 
 =—— isin he RB Mes vccceecce 1635 © ia i 
do. Sheet Iron, olundnd fiat, best 
= quality. — 
0. Ordinary sizes to 20 g. ........ W100 Oo 
> ” » @2g-and2%g. 19 oo - 
. | Se lg ge ME Bice dees +s 2010 © - 
do. Galvanised Corrugated Sheets. — 
do, Ve er 20g. 14 © © 1415 © 
do. 2og.and24g. 1415 © 1§ 10 © 
do, Cut nails, 3 in. fs - Serie oe ee ae 
— (Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
do, Laap~ Sheet, Ragiich, 3 the, & ep. 2076 - 
gi Pipe 0 COS accsmiecaiecmesns 08397 6 - - 
én. Zinc—Sheet— 
ug. 17 se eoccaseces 008 88 OC OC ° e2¢ 
, Colesitihessseeeereeeer seamen er ee 2710 © en 
a SOEs 066 suse ss shes bee -prlh. ©o© 2 0 +--+ 
ie pI Sdebevereuder oe 62:9 - 
do. Copper nails eeeeescones ° ” o 8 3 - ° 
do. Tin—English Ingots ..... ,, O48 Go ss ee 
wg. & So.per—Plumbers’ eh tren:~ se OO Oe 2.45 4.9 
do. ISINOO'S cscn as ais elaine oie ” © oo 80 i Se 
o lowe vs isidecieinh antec, » oo 23 © ° ° ° 
do. a 
f 2 ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
to 15 02, ~. secesscesescececs 29d. per ft, delivered. 
- OP «= roe Serrano aid a 
do. ” fourths. See eeeeereseseeee on 2 
40, 90.08 1M i dicicsicdeiacssc Gok pi o 
do. » » fourths COnbevceceosscosese “4 ” ” 
fo. ia Gh cube kbauee cobebe sid. a “a 
a Flated sheet, 3s os. etdeeti ts A * 7 
- i Harley's Rolled SSR am 
" 7 ' ” ” 1. 8060 ee sid. ” ” 
an ” ” os oe ee oe ”» ” 
3 
a OILS, &c. £ ‘ 
as s. a. 
tate Raw Linseed Oil in pipes.......a == per gallon o 31 
0, ” ” in > eee e+e ew ae ce ” e:.4 2 
” in TUMS ....44 ovee ’ o3 4 
“ Boiled ;; ” 19 1D PIPES..a0..ceee-s Ge o384 
” 7 oy o” ge AS os ° 3 5 
» indrums ....... ics ja © 
» Turpentine, in barrels be ceecunnens ms ° ; é 
Pe Whabhweeeciens °o 32 
Genuine Ground Eng Enghsh White Lead ...per ton 27 13 © 
OG, LTV occ ccccee eececcccesecece - 24 00 
Bat Let Putty.. seeceses DEP CWR 0 9 6 
ar Sabspassianenccane: SEP RMMDGD 170 
VARNISHES, &c. 
Per a 
—— Fine Elastic Copal V re 
arnish for outside work .. 0 16 6 
ct pest Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 1 0 © 
e Best He ¢ Varnish for outside work o 16 6 
ee ent Heh Varnish for inside work ....... + &20 6 
‘ pels Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
2 Fine Hard 6... He pecernecassstecesesesses O30 6 
2. Beat Hard Gobel Varnish for inside work °°... 016 © 
. Best Copal Varnish for inside work . roo 
, fas Pal Pa ¢ Varnish for inside work. soe 036. 0 
se Best Ja, Gold'Sine CéNecdtbcccecncceses O38 © 
iste Best Black Tete eeeweetenesemeessesrs OF0 0 
ta toa (ie ahd secede © 16 o 
met Brun Peeeerodersovscsesas ° 90 
tin Black heehee eee eee eee? Pees °g9°o 
is Kootting CORR eters seeeeressateeseseseess OFS 6 
F 96 0088 cers eecesecses sets be cesses o1Io 6 
reac aod ea Rois 22: °10 © 









THE BUILDER. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W. H. H. (your letter is not a suitable one to publish.) 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
-— papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 


“We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items = 
which have been duplicated for other journals are N 
DESIRED. 

_We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any aepeesen 0.0 contributor to write an article is 
apd subject to the approval of the article, when written, 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not a 

All communications r artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR: ; those 
relating to advertisements and other poate | business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 








TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this beading 
should ‘be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m.on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
£100, ee for special 
reasons. 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 





BATH.—For the erection of a house, stables, &c., 
Midford, for Mr. W. B. Grant. Mr. H. W. Matthews, 
architect Terrace-walk, Batb. Quantities by architect :— 


Wills & Sons, Bath £3,210 | Mannings & Son, 
vty Wilts .... 2,921] Bath ..... . £2,740 
Hayward & Wooster, | Erwood & Morris, 
Bath 2,884 | Bath ..cccccscees 2,625 
' 


Long & Sons, Bath 2,765 





BRIGHOUSE. --For the erection of a hospital laundry, 
Clifton, for the Joint Hospital Board. Messrs. Sharpe & 
Waller, architects, 32, Bradford-road, Brighouse. Quan- 
tities by the architects :— 
pe aren — Marshall & Co., Brighouse£236 10 6 
—Wm. Halliwell, Brighouse... 76 18 o 
Tieding .— Fred. den, Brighouse 


46 0 0 
Plastering. —Casile & fHynes, Brig- 

WUE Gs Ch bag 46 bins cb aeteentecsce 10 0 
Slating.—Jas. Smithies, Bradford.. = 18 6 
Painting.—A. Marshall, Rastrick.. 38 0 © 
Laundry Machinery. —Tomlinson & 

Milan. Huddersfield . ee Ue 

Boiler. — Tomlinson & “Milan, 

Huddersfield... ......202...000 ‘ones OO ee 





BRIGHOUSE.—For the erection of four houses 
Dyson-street, Brighouse, for Messrs. Dyson & Broomhead 
(mason’s work excepted). Messrs. Sharp & Waller, 
architects, 32, Bradford-road, Brighouse. (uantities by 
architects :-— 

Car, 
Rustrick ......+-.2seesseeeeseeess ---4157 © 














143 


LONDON.—For the ereciion of new counting-hou 
Douglas-place, extension of sho » Nos. 31 cao West. 
bourne-grove, for Messrs. Wm. Whiteley, Limited: Messrs. 


Howgate & Keith, architects, 70, Gower-street, W.C. 
nw & Green- McCormick & Sons £a8 go 
: kG eevnhicd er nae & Sons.. 37.773 
Pree Sivctas 3®,goo | Simpson & Son. 6, 
Holloway Bros. .. 38,500 | sal 


LONDON. ‘leg sanitary and hot-water engineer's 
work at The Mount, Duppas Hill, Croydon, for Mr. W. F 
Knight. Mr. H. Fuller Clark, architect, 28, John-streer, 
Bedford-row, W.C.: 

Simpson & a... .. £445 | Boulting & Sons*.... £277 





NORTHAMPTON. — For fitting up Bective Shoe 
Factory, Northampton, for Messrs. James Branch & Sons, 
Limited. Mr. Alexander Anderson, architect, Northamp- 
ton. Quantities by the architect :— 


Benches, Partitions, Cupboards, Office, and Gas Fittings. 








E. Archer ............£720| A. J. Chown, North- 
MP sa cteccsnna< S50 6 SIN bs ncanccoces £700 
Heating, Low Pressure System. 

Mobbs & Co. ........ £530} A. Marriott, Higham 
BOGE S23 scocdenen Wai = Persers® ...2..c000.. £299 
Jones & Attwood .... 320} 
Shafting, Pullies, &c. 
Pearson & Bennion .. £397 | Gascoigne............ £333 
BO icacasdcaannde 395 | Stimpson .......... 321 
Grose Norman ...... 367 | Whitfield, Kettering* 296 
Electric Lighting. 
AlMeace Ca. . ....600- £468 | National Electric 
Whitmy Smith ...... 248 Wiring Co., North- 
Duckenfield ........ 24 emngeem® .ccn ce cees 7° 
(eee 234 
Piping for Dust Extraction. 

| Ea RE £130 | British United Shoe 
so ae sone | Machinery Co., 

0420seub 114) ee ee £1098 
Brinkloe din nsincce sa. Sat 





NORTHAM PTON.—For erection of new residence 
for Dr. Cairns, Barrack-road, Northampton. Mr. Alex- 
ander Anderson, architect, Northampton :— 

A. J. Chown | Sharman & Son* 
* Accepted at schedule of prices. 


Plumbing and Decorator Work. 


C. Westley H. Hanwell* 
E. Nichols 
* Accepted by schedule. 





NORTHAMPTON.—For erection of new warehouses 
wor gee for Messrs. Jeffery, Sons, & Co 
Ltd. . Alexander Anderson, itect, Northampton. 

a cata ia £2, 745 | 


Wingrove & Stanley £2,5 10 
AP Hews “acnce ONE iH 


arper 
SS 2,610 | Crow & a 
Wilford pacman xe 4455S Northampton}.. 
Allright 4 


2,40¢ 


ea »53° | 
§ $ Accepted p= to modification. 





NORTHAMPTON. —For erection of new leather ware- 
, Fish-street, Northampton, for Messrs. Malcolm 
Inglis & Co., Glasgow. Mr. Alexander Anderson, archi- 
tect, Abington-street, Northampton. Quantities by archi- 
tect :— 
Bricklaying, — and Carpentry Wort. 














Plumbing and Glazing.—A. L. Wadding- SO Eas 3 | a G. = rain ctaniiebs £5,097 
GOR, BPNGROUNE 2. ccc ccccccccccccsece $3 2 Sharman & Son .... tne S00 
Plastering.—J. seer roe om a 55 © . M. Panting ..... be | E. po anl North- 
Painting.—kE. Earnshaw, Brighouse . 12 0 ingrove & Stanley 6,125 ampton*.........0 5874 
A F. SR: 6 vc0s< 5,985 
Plumbing, Glazing, and Painting. 
DEAL (Kent).—For the erection of Values — ee -£1,025 | Westley ...........-.. Ligr 
school buildings, for the school trustees. A. P. Hawtin........ g70 | Martin .............. a8e 
Crowther, architect, Deal. Pe ore the architect :— | H. Green............ g6o nat achipnaes 872 
Austin & Lewis .. £1,672 0] Denne & -£1,430 ©} E. Archer .......... 937 | Nichols........-...-- 867 
Gibbons & Son... 1,559 0} A. W. Thompson 1,289 16] Wingrove & Stanley 920 | Northampton® 819 
og Lents Cottew 1,532 © f Cae aed 1,289 ° 
WENGE scn.-- By o| Ma ee 
W : * PAIGNTON.—For alterations, additions and new 
Lewis & Sons 1,450 © — road, ,,259 0 Stabling at Kingsburst, fr Sw Meneen tae wc 
IS gn z Couldrey, architect ton. Quantities by Mr. 
Vincent Cattermole Brown, ca: . . 
HANLEY.—For the erection of shop, Lamb-street, E. Westlake" =786 .- : byte pa ae 
Hanley, eh Rea S Co. Messrs. R. Scrivener] R” Hanis .... 2.916 0 © Paignton*.. 2,490 8 4 
architects, Hanley :— 
“ Gallimore Kecvedes 4,534 | Grant & Son..... .. £4,130 E. P. Bovey... 2,679 0 © 
ett Bros. ...... 4,500 | G. Ellis, Hanley* 4,1¢co 
ewes 4,152 | T. Godwin ........ 4,099 PETERSTON-SUPER-ELY. — For additions “8 








KING'S " LYNN. — For extensions to electricit 
station for the Co: tion. Mr. H. J. Weaver, Swenek 
Engineer, Town Hall, King’s Lynn :— 

A. F. Foreman £1,395 10 6] Bardell Bros., 

Robert Dye.. 1,292 0 10/ King’s Lynn*. £1,178 0 o 





LEYLAND.—For the erection of business premises, 
Towngate, for the Leyland and — on Industrial Co- 
oO ive Society, Limited. Mr. H. Howarth, architect, 
Morecambe, Quantities by architect :— 


Excavating, Bricklaying, Flagging, and 

Slating.— Brailsford & Hayes* abeaure £589 o 
Masonry.— Robert Berry* ....2+..-. 26+ 240 0 
Carpentry and Joinery. —James Tomlin- 

WO in dc ce vcncccociscancedonsese?« 460 0 
Plumbing and Painting. — Thomas 

CAE Go cnue'es cabeln (ab an sdhe ees « 3 
Plastering.—}. Tomlinson® ........+++ . @s19 


[All of Leyland.) 





LONDON.—For certain structural alterations, and 
new shop fronts, &c., to Nos. 31 to 37, West 


for Messrs. Wm. Whiteley, mer arog Hougee & 
Keith, _, 70, Gower-street, W.C. 
Holloway B «+ +045,620 Dove Bros. .... 


-- 44:99 
Hall, Beddall, & Co. §,400 Lawrance & Sons os Auops 


National School, Peterston-super-Ely, near Cardiff. Mr. 
Geo. E. Halliday architect, 14, High-street, Cardif. 


ae by Mr. j.W o. Sane Cardiff :— 
& Wells. ys a ° °| Thomas .. £330 © © 
C. H. Cooksley 400 © o! Steadman & 


ker Bros... 368 14 2} Harris, Peter- 
Couzens & Co.. 362 8 4} ston* ........ 324 15 

F. Couzens 344 16 ¢| W- Cox ........ 296 
J. Morgan .. 340 10 © 





ae gee a (Essex).— ie additions to schools for the 
hool Board. Mr. W. Y. Hobbiss, architect, 57, High- 
street, Southend-on-Sea :— 





Shelborne & Co. £509 12 0] Davis & Leaney £399 © © 
Howard & Ruf- A. Woodiwiss .. 308 § © 
Pe ee 45219 «4 t&Co... 3295 Oo @ 
2,4 E. Davey. 431 0 o} E. West........ 390 ° 
W. E. Davey 430 0 oe ig a ; 
Pte Golding .. 413 12 P “— Essex*.. 368 16 o 








RUSHDEN, NORTHANTS.—For the erection of a 





Baptist Chapel. Mr. H. H. Dyer, architect, 1, Sheep-st., 

Northampton. Quantities by architect. : 
E. Mitchel........ £5,782 | T. Wilmot, junr. .. £4,505 
. H. Coleman.... $490 | H. Sparrow wicks 4500 
ete: ipiceeecs *™ 
Seis Se60| Reuakden® nce 44763 





[See also next page. 
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RUSHDEN. —For extensions and alterations to shoe 


Messrs. Cunnington Bros., Rusbden. Mr. 


THE BUILDER. 


DETMOLD-ROAD.-- ~—~Painti 
McCormick & Sons £14: 0 | G. ls ies 


Alexander Anderson, architect, Abington-street, North- | Silk & Son . vay eet “4 Heard & Co 


ampton. wantities by architect :— 
: oh a y aces | T. Swindall 
2,050 | E. Mitchell 
2,013 | a, Sparrow (Rush- 
Titan Toma- len)" 





SHREWSBURY. — For alterations to Shrewsbury 
Messrs. Dal & Dickens-Lewis, architects, 
Shrewsbury. agp 2 by the architects :— 
G. H. Bickerton... .. £1,780 | John Gethin £1,604 
Geo. Bullock ah 
i 1, 





THORNBURY (Glos.).—For the erection of a villa} 
cesidence, Milbury Heath, for Mr. G. J. Barrett. Mr. 5. 
Fudge, oa Thornbury :— 

Bruton gt Son.... £1,550 | E. Preece, Bristol* £933 10 
J. Slade . vos 3,970 6 





WARMINSTER.—For the ereetion of a residence, 
m-road. Mr. H. F. Price, architect, Weston- 
super- — Quantities by architect :— 
Cock & G &. j- &. 
McLean .. £2,330 0 0]  Stokes...... ~ $23 0 0 
P. J. Ponton 2,738 15 2/ Butcher 
aisford .. 2,703 0 o! Son 
-arsons & iC, Addicott, 
Son.. .. 2,686 0 7{| Weston- 
H. Franklin... 2,675 16 5 super-Mare® 2,404 8 0 


2,475 2 10 





LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 
AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following list of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board's Architect :— 
ALDENHAM. STREET.— Painting :— 
: £235 o| Wall & Co 
230 o| W. Chappell ... c 
179 6 | Marchant & Hirst* 152 





ATLEY-ROAD.—Painting :— 
Gibb & Co... . -- £277 o| G. Wales 
S. H. Corfield . - 270 ©} Elkington & Sons. 
ee 253 4p o> Robey ...... 
«Derby .... 244 | J. niall 


_ BROAD-STREET.—P ainting : ~ 
~ a Corfield aeee &£ ° j | Gibb & Co. 
. T. Robey Boo °| A. W. Derby.. 


. F. Holliday .... SEE os cccae's 
ohnson & snp o | G. Barker* 


CHEQUER-STREET.— Painting :— 
» # Cruwys -.+-4230 3 ©} Bristow & Eat- 
. W. Dixon... - 216 0 oO} 
» E. Nightin- | W. Hornett 
o o| Marchant & 
Hirst 
| W. Chappell* 





COLUMBIA-ROAD.—Painting :— 
S. a Corfield ..£179 0 o} Elktogton & Sons£e3s 
J. F. Holliday.. 172, 0 © | G. Barker . 130 
G. Wales o o| M. Pearson .... 130 
° J. Haydon .... 114 








C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSOOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


* uiiow GARDEN ooh RAY stBaEE, 


ROAD, E.c, 
THE spend a peep <9 rey KI 
THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMADINTE UGK 
Telephone, No. 274 Holborn. Tele adenat “GNEWIN : London. 


» | the residents in any part of 


A. W. Derby.. .o 
T. Cruwys ... 


120 0 | G. Wales.. 
108 oj | Barrett & Power’. 





FARNCOMBE ‘STREET.— Painting :— 
Lrg 2} nson & Co. .... 
168 o| G. Brittain 
165 o(G. Barker” 








GILLESPIE-ROAD.— ae: ~ 
F. Britton ........4298 | Stevens Bros. 
| Silk & Sons ...... 2§0 10 G. Barker . 
' McCormick & Son ato o| J. W. Dixon .. . 
G, Wales 138 o} C. & W. Hunnings 





ore ROAD,—Painting :— 
fay £220 14 | Maxwell Bros. . 


bay: ee es ° 
ice & So ° 
H. Line ° 





GLOUCESTER-GROVE 


‘RS 2 c 
S. Polden .....s. ° 

Lathey Bros. . ° 
W. Hammond .... 1% 0 





Lae ot 2 setae — Painting i 
ib 
i 


J. Mbaet 5a: xeiuncss 
A. E. Symes .. 








QUEEN'S HEAD-STREET. —Pameleg - 
McCormick & Sons .. £210 | J. W. Dixon 
Barrett & Power 163 | Marchant & Hirst.. 
Stevens Bros. ........ 156, C. & W. Hunnings* . 





SOUTHWARK PARK. - Pain noting inter 
ity. Wi am 2 j ” a 
iliams. §0 0 Johnon &C ; 
W. Banks g93 to | A. White & Cs a 


a J 





ee 


TOOTING GR ot —~ Painting :— 
R. Ss. Ronald ans 3 ie «& 50 





Bp tee aed ayes ROAD,—Painting : 
tingale£289 o o | B ow & 
S. Polden aera 
w. j oll ‘ 

W.R.& A. Hide non ° 








THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltt 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS oF 
BATH STO 


FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials, 





a 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


{incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sn, 
The Dualting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :— Norton, Stoke- under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams. 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“ THE BUILDER" 6 rename ty 
Office to 


&c., 2%. fer annum. 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lin 


wo leet Kingtom se e Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Oftice, ¢, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest matenals {fx 
cate of oes pee Gee > Caneel ea sof y, I 

: Remittances a, Cerin 


damp ‘courses, railway arches, warchouse fio, 


‘ atten publisher of * THE flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-room, 

— t > i terraces. As 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONT in LONDON ON and the SUBURBS, by granaries, tun-rooms, and terr pale 
398- per annum (sa 


oumbers Camber oe ne kee “fearte3 Bamber), ca can ensure 


Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 





121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.Cc, 





Telephone No. 1365, London Wall, 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 





greatest care. 
CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 








W. H. Lascelles & Go.. 


LASCELLES’ 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 and 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C, 


naa 


QUANTITIES, ke., i -LITH! 1G RAPHED 


accurately and with despatch. 
& PRR INCES STR 


EST, 
METCHIM & SON (or orou:est waerenet 
QUANTITY SURVEYORS DIARY AND TABLES’ 
For 1900, price éd. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post UL 











(EsTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBEBS, 

KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, B¢ 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue 


Registered Trade Mark, 





Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, Poloneeat Asphalt 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION 





PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE: 








——— 


DRY PLANKS and BOARDS. 


MAHOGANY 
WAINSCOT OAK 
PENCIL CEDAR 
HONDURAS CEDAR 


TEAK 
BIRCH 
ASH 


IN ALL KINDS OF HARDWOODS. 


(Cuba, Honduras) 


WALNUT 

BROWN OAK 
ROSEWOOD 
MAPLE B.E., &c., &: 





MALLINSON & CO., 


Offices, 136 and 138, MacHneY engi LONDON, NE 


BETHNAL GREEN. j FASC IAS, 


OLD FORD. 


Telephone: 1319, wan 


COUNTER-TOP B BOARDS 





